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FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 





Hill’s Foundations of 
Rhetoric - - - 


Maxwell and Smith’s 
Writing in English - 
Buehler’s Practical Exer- 
cises in English - 
Eclectic English Classics 
—44 vols., annotated 
Rolfe’s Edition of Shake- 
speare—4o volumes, 
each - 4 
Halleck’s History of 
English L iterature - 


Matthews’s Introduction 
to American Litera- 
ture - - - 

McMaster’s School His- 
tory of the United 
States - 

Smith’s Smaller History 
of Greece—Revised 

Morey’s Outlines 
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Colby’s Outlines of Gen- 
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Phillips and Strong’s Ele- 
ments of Plane and 
Spherical Trigonom- 
etry with Tables” - 


Smiley and Storke’s Be- 
ginner’s Latin Book 
Harkness’s Complete 
Latin Grammar 


Dodge and Tuttle’s Latin 
Prose Composition - 


Harkness and Forbes’s 
Caesar’s Gallic War 


| Harper and Miller’s Ver- 
25) : 
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Cicero 


Cornelius 


Nepos - - - 
Gleason’s A Term of Ovid 
Gleason and Atherton’s 
First Greek Book 
Hadley and Allen’s Greek 
Grammar 
Pearson’s Greek Prose 
Composition - - 
Harper and Wallace’s 
Xenophon’s Anabasis 


Gleason’s Xenophon’s 
Cyropaedia- - 


Gleason’s Story of Cyrus 
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PREPARATORY TEXT-BOOKS 


Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek- English Lexi- 
con — Intermediate 
Edition 

Johnson’s Homer’s Iliad 

Syms’s First Year in 
French - - - 

Second Year in French 
Third Year in French 

Muzzarelli’s Brief French 
Course - 

Francois’ Introductory 
French Prose Com- 
position - - 

Rogers’s_ French Sight 
Reading - 

French Readings — zo 
volumes - 

Keller’s First 
German - 

Second Yearin German 

Edgren and Fossler’s 
German Grammar - 

German Readings — 38 
volumes - - 

Hoadley’s Brief Course 
in P hysics 

Storer and Lindsay’s S 
Chemistry 
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-90 | Shaw’s Laboratory Exer- 
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50, Leavitt's Outlines of 
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Dana’s Revised Text- 
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COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOKS 


The well-known and popular Williams and Rogers Series, including 


Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping ; Eaton’s Business Forms, Customs, 
Office Routine and Bookkeeping | 
New Introductive Bookkeeping 
Commercial Arithmetic 

New Commercial Law 


New Practical 
Correspondence 


Seventy Lessons in Spelling 
Mental Commercial Arithmetic 
Civil Government of the United: Munson’s Complete Phonog- 


and Accounts 
McCleary’s Studies in Civics 


|Sickles’s Exercises in Wood- 
| working 
Grammar and Hoffman’s Sloyd System of 
Wood-working 
_Heffley’s Manual of Pitman Phon- 
| ography 


Pen-Written Copies (Reproducea).| King’s Business Arithmetic 
Robinson’s New Higher Arith-| Laughlin’s Political Economy Re- 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY—Publishers 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Lehinrs OF THE 
CHILD’S PUBLICATION OF 
WORLD Frances Livian TayLor’s 














In literature and illustration, adapted in character 
and variety to the interests and growth of real child 
life, Miss Taylor’s Second Reader is a fitting con- 
tinuation and companion of her matchless First 
Reader. Those who have seen the First Reader 


SECOND READER 


NOTABLE 
NEW BOOKS 


NEW CENTURY READERS—Thompson 


Nature, Myth, and Story. Book III (new). Thoroughly Class- 
ical and well graded. With Books I and II it makes a 
delightful series of substantial readers. 


AROUND the WORLD éirkor 


CARROLL 
Home Geography for 4th and 5th Years 


Social, industrial, commercial treatment of all sections of the 
United States and possessions; Fully illustrated. 


More attractive even than Books I and II, which call 


forth the enthusiasm of pupils and teachers everywhere. 


This is the material that teachers have been 
looKing for. 


will appreciate the meaning of this statement. NO SIMILAR BOOK IN PRINT 


THE QUINCY WORD LIST— Parlin 


Over 7,000 of the commonest words arranged in carefully selec- 
ted Grade Vocabularies—a feature not found in others. 


THE MORSE SDELLER—Dutton. Ideal Method 


Dictation and Correlation. 


ATWOOD’S ALGEBRA SERIES 
represent the best modern treatment and inductive 
method—a test will demonstrate this fact. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, 


95 Wabash Ave., 96 Fifth Ave., 8 Beacon St., 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 








AYLOR’S SECOND READER is 
published by the WERNER 
SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, who 
will be pleased to correspond with 
educators concerning its examination 
and introduction. Address nearest 
office: 378388 Wabash Avenue; 
’ CHICAGO; 78 Fifth Avenue, NEw YORK, 
73 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


GOULD LITERATURE AND BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


MONEY TO BE MADE Institutes this summer. 


We have in addition A. Flanagan’s popular publications and 


Artistic cover, 
cloth, extra size, 
160 pages, over 
100 illustrations’ 
color plates. 





Price, 35 cents. 

















in agency work for our publications at the teachers’ 
Our own line of periodicals and 
books is the most attractive and salable. 
John B. Alden’s line of Popular Classics. Apply early for terms, giving experience. An earnest, active 
man or woman usually succeeds. And our publications are so good you'll enjoy circulating them. Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG 6G CO., Pyblishers a2¢ 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


Booksellers, 








Wi EN you can get a pencil that 

is as good as a DIXON buy it, 

for on examination you will find that 

it-2s a Dixon. Pencils differ because 

If they|are not made from the same materials, and 

gf some are not made as carefully as others. The 

~ ///f Dixon Company uses the finest and straightest 

grained cedar which when combined with the 

finest graphite makes a pencil that is absolutely 
unequalled for all kinds of educational work. 
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Send 16 cents in stamps mentioning this publication 
and abundant samples will be sent you. - - 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
L& JERSEY CITY, N. J. : 
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THE HAWTHORNE READERS 


Adopted in all the Boroughs of Greater New York, and in Philadel. 
phia, Boston, Lynn, Mass., Portland, Me. Jersey City, N. J. 


Miss Isabel Lawrence, Superintendent of the Training Department 
State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn., says: 


“If I were a multimillionare, I would keep the presses busy until 
every six-year old-child in the United States had the Hawthorne First 
Reader for his very own.” 

For Circulars, terms, etc., address 


GLOBE SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





‘ A First-Class 


H] MICROSCOPE 


And _ Outfit for Work for 


$16.0 


4 







Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 


. An inexhaustible mine of amusement dnd 
information for young and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. “*‘One may use the 
microscope a lifetie and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 
=. consists g: esleronenpe bw os. 
ive epared oO ts, such as sw . 
foot of toon. ete., book describing tnd illus- 
trating 1,000 common mi $, 
= slides. and covers tor movating p> sa 
. ete, € 
Microscopes, al! prices, ap to $800.00 
oe §6SAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
- _ cs Rochester, N. Voy 
(Magnibes rfo diameters (52.400 thes} _ NEW VORK CITY 





E. FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Etc., Etc., 

FOR SCHOOL USE. 


EBERHARD FABER, - - 545, 547 Pearl St., New York 





FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done om the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


ECLECTIC 
ae 


Write us for sample of No. 700 
Vertical. 

This is the finest pen on the mar- 
ket for vertical writing. 

We also have 12 other numbers, 


THEECLECTIC PEN CO. 
63 E. 8th St., N. Y. City. 


CLIPPING-FILE ~ 


Highly recommended 








4 by editor of this journal 
-] Price, $1. Circulars on 





if request. 


CLIPPING-FILE C@, 
Fairview, Cleveland, 0. 








SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION. 


Minerals. Recks, Invertebrate-Animals 
The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS put u 
in strong cloth-covered eases, and accompsnied with 
model text-book, are easily in every respect, the best 
and Cheapest low-priced collections in the market. 
Commissioner Harris writes: ‘Every school in the 
United States, in my optuion, should have these col- 
tections.” RELIE APS: LANTERN SLIDES 
HARTS, etc. Descriptive Circulars free, 


’ EDWIN E. HOWELL 
612 17th STREET, N. W., WasHIncTon, D. 0 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 








: i For Slant Writing: 
404, 351, 303, 604 E. F., 
603 E. F., 601 E. F., 
1047 ( Multiscript). 
Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 
For VERTICAL WRITING : 1045 (verticulay, 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, ruererons MOST DURABLE 
ano CHEAPEST. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 
Have you ever 9 
uedors ss PUPILS’ REPORTS? 


They are the most complete of any published. For artistic and beautiful Diplomas of 
latest design and most expressive wording, and an elegant Reward of Merit. 





Send for Samples. 
STERLING SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Mt. Sterling, O. 








Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 





Full Oatalegues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


CLASSICS FOR A SONG 


Hundreds of the world’s most famous 
books at prices ranging from 8c. to 
15c.each. Catalog 2c., or free if you 
inclose this or mention name of this 
paper...’ c e : : 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educa’! Publishers, 
61 East NintH STREET, New York. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years 129 Auditerium Building, Chicago 
Postttons filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


> 
THE FISK TEACHER: AGENCIES 
Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Demver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


Central Teachers’ Bureau, ‘Puxdevpiia.” 


Receives ap lications DIRECT from em loyers and does not notify members of posi- 
tions where the agency is not to be mentioned. Our 21 years of experience is at your 
dispo,al if your record is good. Information forastamp. Now is the time to enroll. 


FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 120 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY—CHICAGO 


B. F. CLARK. Manager, 378-388 Wabash Ave. 
Fourteenth Year—Send for Our Platform for 1902 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, socurs:; 
Sigs etn Aeadiniaieionmintiien. Unsonithi 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | dest and Best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn 3 —_ York Joun C. RockwE tu, Manager. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Bosten. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. | Telephone, Boston 775-2 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Oolleges, Schools, and families,Saperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends d Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address “irs. M. J. YOUNG.FULTUN, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 
Square, New York 


“THE EXTENSION COURSE” 


of the KRAUS KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL commences the First 
Week in NOVEMBER. Address Muze M. Knravs-Bogtre, ‘The Hoffman Arms,” cor. Madison 
Avenue and 59th Street, New York City. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ‘2loverspecsuseit‘oondnes tsa to 
servative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plansto you. Address 


HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa. 


9 9 was established in 1889. In 1901 more teachers 
Kellogg S Teacher S Bur call supplied with good places than any previous year 
Steady demand for good normal primary teachers 

We refer to N. Y¥.,N.J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 


stamp. H, S. KELLOGG, [anager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
ALLENTOWN CITY, PA. 


Oldest agency west of the Hadson. Business done in every state. We need 1,000 bright, 
earnest teachers for 1902. Werecommend. Register now. Circulars free 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘enthers® ‘Assists ‘reachors in Obtaining Post 


tions. HARLAN P, PRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany N. Y 


eTHE FLORAL RECORD~ 


is a plant record arranged for|contains all that is necessary, 
analysis, description,and draw-| and is so low in price that the 
ing. Most other plant records| whole class can be supplied at 
cost so much that teachers can|a small cost. Price, 15 cents, 
not use them in their classes| Write for terms for introduc- 
in botany: Thie little: Moekltion.. ©... BANA. AN 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 

















LONG EXPERIENCE. 
PROMP1, RELIABLE. 
























































New York University 


‘WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. ~ 


SCHOOL  cyrntional sclonoe 
Fe) f furnishing thorough 
professional equip- 


PEDAGOGY ment for teachers 


wishing to fit them- 

selves to become superintendents, principals, 

supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 

For Catalogue and information address, 

THE REGISTRAR, a 
Washington Square, 

NE.W YORK CITY. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TRACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers ef 
the commercial branches tn high scheols 
and academies. Persons with the nec 
academic requirements, and who have h 
two or more years’ practical experience ia 
teaching, can complete the course in ene 
year. Circulars, Faxing. details of the 
course, can be had en application te the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New Yorx Orrr. 


The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 
principals, superintendents, and instructors in 
norma! schools and coll egos. Open to both sexes. 

Fellowships and Scholar. 


ships amounting to 
Teach CTS annually. Degree of B.S. 
ey oncompletion ofs 
wo-year Gollegiate 
College Course followed by a two- 
your course leading to the 
; chelor’s Diploma in See- 
ondary Tegching, Elementary Teac Kinder- 
garten, Fine 8, Domestic Art, ‘Domestic 
Science, Music, or Manual Training. Graduate 
courses leading to the Master’s and Doctor's i- 
plomas inthe various departments of the College, 
or to the Degreesof A.M. and Ph.D. Catalogues 

sent on application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., 
OFFERS, beside the regular College Courses, 


MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL, AND CIVIL 
ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, Music, PAINTING, 
Law, Mepicring, SocioLoay anD PEDAGOGY. 

















Over forty of the leading Universities and 
Colleges of this country and Europe are repre- 
sent: d on the faculties. 

Tuition expenses are so moderate that they are 
less than the fees in some Colleges where free 
tuition is given. 


University Summer Session, beginning July 1st., ending Aug. 
9th. For particulars, send for circular and catalogue, 





$1,500 GUARANTEED YEARLY 


To high class man or woman [high-class teacher 
preferred], with chance for promotion and ad- 
vanced salary, to have charge small office at home 
or in home town, to attend to correspondence, ad- 
vertising, and other work. Business of highest 


order and backed by solid men financially and 
politically. A great opportunity fer the right 
ne 


erson. lose self-addressed stamped cavelope 
ioe full particulars to WALTER B. REDMAN, 
GENE g AL SUPERINTENDENT, Corcoran 
Building, Opposite United States Treasury, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 








JR EADERS will confer a favor by 
mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 





The greatest satisfaction can be obtained from using 





ESTERBROOK’S PENS <<xm=mp 


For Schools, Business, Ornamental Work, or any Other Purpose. 


ALL STYLES. ALL STATIONERS. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. { arte: CamacnN Jo 
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sg FE. J. JOHNSON & CO. 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Roofing Slate | 


We are first hands, being producers of slate, and can there 
fore give you every benefit in bottom prices and A 1 quality. 


FREIGHT CHARGES TO ANY STATION GUARANTEED. 
38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 255 FIFTH AVE., PITTSBURG, PA. 


JOHN FISKE 


‘“* We have lately lost a very distinguished example of the teacher not only of his- 
tory but of morals, and of the vital connection existing between the two. ae 
What a spleadid monument he has left! hie ; 

ar The true historian must be a philosopher, and if a philosopher, then an 
inquirer into moral tendencies, into the great drift and trend of national life. . " 
We are too apt to take up the study of history in mosaic fashion, here a bit and there 
a bit, quite carefully worked over and prepared, but without any idea of how it fits to- 
gether.”— CAROLINE HAZARD, President of Wellesley College, in the School Review 
for December, 1901. 


Fiske’s History of the United States for Gram- 


mar Schools. $1.00, ze/. 


“We have been using Fiske’s History of the United States ever since its publica- 
tion with great benefit to the pupils and satisfaction to the teachers. . We 
find the book to be the best possible prelude to the author’s work on Civil Govern- 
ment.”—JouHN S. IRWIN, Supt. of Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Fiske’s Civil Government of the United States 
for High Schools. $1.00, zer. 


“ The practical application of the whole to the duties of good citizensh'‘p . . . 
make it an ideal text eg for our Public Schools.”—Wwa. DE Witt Hype, President 
of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 





Correspondence is solicited. Descriptive ciroulars will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &6 COMPANY 


4 Park Street, Boston 85 Fifth Avenue, New York 378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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RREMINGTO 


7rpewpites 


REMINGTON 
Typewriter 


is the Universal Saver 





It is a time saver, a labor saver, a trouble saver, 
an expense saver, and a business builder. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS @ BENEDICT 


(Remington Typewriter Company) 


327 BROADWAY, . - - NEW YORK 
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Relieves Exhaustion 

















When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Its revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that | 
accompanies exhaustion and | 

{ 






















nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the | 
entire system. 

] 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 









































fhe Mortgage on your Hous: 
‘an be paid after your death and a 
home saved for wife and childen if 
vou haveA LIFE POLICY IN THE 


“ravelers Insurance Co 


It provides safe insurance 
at a lower guaranteed net 
cost than mutual companies. 
Mutual companies charge for 
insurance and give such a 
share in the profits as they 
may see fit. The Travelers 
charges for insurance only. 
Therefore the net cost of a 
Travelers Policy is guaran- 
teed and known beforehand 
and the difference in cost is 
in your pocket first to Jast. 

early every person sooner 
or later meets with an acci- 
dent. Injuries usually mean 
loss of income and added ex- 
pense. 

An Accident Policy 
in The Travelers 
(the largest and strongest 
Accident InsuranceCompany 
in the world) guarantees a 
weekly income while dis- 
abled and large amounts for 
loss of legs, arms, hands, 
feet or eyes If death en- 
sues, a stated sum is paid. 
Nearly $27,000,000 have been 
distributed. among 373, 00 
Policy Holders or their fam- 

ilies for injuries or death. 


Agents tn every town: o° 


write for interesting litera- 
cure, 


The Travelers 
Insurance Co 


Hartford, Conn. 
(Founded 1863) 
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OLONEL FRANCIS WAY- 
LAND PARKER, the great 
apostle of primary education, 
passed away March 2, at Pass 
Christian, Miss. No man in 
this country has_ rendered 
greater service to the children 
at school. His heroic fight 

for greater freedom and happiness worked a complete 

transformation in the methods of teaching. So radical 
was the change that it amounted almost to a revolu- 
tion, and it has been fitly termed the new education. 

And a new education it was—new as is the spring that 

beams upon nature after the storms and darkness and 

sternness and dreariness of winter. The ideas which 
it represented were not new, and this fact afforded to 

critics a point for attack. But old tho they were, as a 

wild apple tree is changed to a new tree by grafting, so 

they were filled with new life and rendered sweet and 
full of delight. 











ce 


The new education brought happiness into the school- 
room. Under the old regime happiness was shut out, 
and often a school would be considered good in propor- 
tion to the rigidity with which the exclusion was carried 
on. The teachers of the present day strive to render 
going to school as joyous as is consistent with the aim 
of laying the foundation for still greater happiness in 
later life. It is this endeavor which most distinguishes 
them from their predecessors in the old school. 


a 


The glory of Colonel Parker’s influence is that it ele- 
vated the teacher from a day laborer to a worker for 
life and eternity, from a lesson-assigner and reciting- 
post to a co-operator with God in the education of chil- 
dren, from a task-master to a friend of children and a 
brother of him who took up little children in his arms 
and put his hands upon them and blessed them. Others 
had theorized and talked and written about the mission 
of the teacher. Colonel Parker acted. 


ce 


He saw the text-book standing between the teacher 
and the pupil like a wall and he removed the partition. 
Some people called this quixotic, yet the immediate 
effect was that, left without the support which the text- 
book had afforded, the teacher was compelled to develop 


ingenuity and teaching skil]. Gradually the true place 
of the text-book began to be somewhat understood, and 
tho its power in the schools is still disproportionately 
large, it is as nothing when compared with what it was 
in the old school. The substitution of teacher for text- 
book was an achievement of the reform endeavors of 
Colonel Parker. Without this step teaching would 
never have been raised to a plane commanding the re- 
spect of thoughtful peuple. Teachers have to thank 
Colonel Parker a great deal for having rendered their 
office one worthy of the best work of the best men and 
women. 


co 


He found the teacher’s life spent amid the superficial- 
ities and machinery of traditional routine, with never a 
dream that beneath all the work done at school there 
was something divine that must be emancipated and 
brought to light and activity. By intensity rather than 
logical strength he effected a change which made the 
living child the center of solicitude at school, or, more 
concretely speaking, which abandoned the teaching of 
the three R’s for the teaching of children. School 
work was lifted from a logical basis up to a psycholog- 
ical and sociological plane. It is doubtful whether 
Parker ever understood the danger of searching for the 
purposes of education in the realms of psychology ; and 
it was well that he did not when he began his reform 
work. Only by taking such a fallacy as a truth, and 
preaching it with all that fiery zeal of his, could the 
abandonment of the child-blind logical system be made 
to yield its powerful grasp upon the schools. Psychol- 
ogy was a safer guide than logic in the bringing-up of 
children. ' 

c® 

The feelings could be stirred most effectively by 
lifting up the living ‘child to view. Every mother. 
heart would respond to such a plea and would consecrate 
itself to an alliance with the crusader. From a general 
psyehological ground to child-study was a wise and pro- 
gressive step. Always loyally submissive to what he 
regarded as the higher interests of children he turned, 
his eyes in the last days of his life more and more 
toward the social ideals. True prophet that he was, he 
saw-—saw that in the social realm must be found the 
ideas for broadening and deepening further educationa] 
theory and practice. But his strength bad declined and 
he could no longer retain the leadership. Some Joshua 
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was needed to come forward and lead the educational 
hosts into the promised land. To him it was given only 
to see it from afar anddimly. But even ifhe had never 
stood on Nebo yet he had freed childhood from the 
bondage of the logic of school tradition. A new life 
had been entered upon. New ideals were stimulating 
to progress. And even tho the course of the forward 
march had sometimes been erratic and apparently waste- 
ful of time and strength, yet it was progress. The chil- 
dren are the happier for it and in that consciousness he 
found his reward. 
ce 


The magnitude of the change instituted in the atti- 
tude of the teacher toward his work will be even more 
apparent when the smoke of the campaign for the pro- 
fessional elevation of teachers hascleared away. ‘‘ The 
schools are stifled with machinery” was what Parker re- 
vealed to the searchers for truth, while the defenders of 
the fortresses of tradition shouted themselves hoarse to 
prevent the voice of the great prophet from being heard 
in the land. When he charged the schools with “tinker- 
ing of immortal souls,” the wise critics would suggest 
with scornful superiority that he ought to say at least 
tinkering with, that his logic was faulty, and his scholar- 
ship sadly defective. 

co 


‘There have never been wanting detractors in these 
twenty-seven years—and they are at it yet—who tried 
to get the admirers of the stolid reformer to take a look 
at him thru their minimizing glasses and to persuade 
them that the new education movement was a pyrotech- 
nic and bon-fire affair, in charge of a mere enthusiast. 
It will all go up in smoke, these savants would prophesy, 
and there will be nothing left but the rocket sticks and 
the ashes and rubbish ; with brooms in hand they would 
constantly wait for the fulfilment of their prophecy, 
ready to sweep out the debris. But there was no such 
debris, and what is more there will be none. Accus- 
tomed only to the utter darkness of their self-compla- 
cency, they were and are forever mistaking sunrise for 
fireworks. Parker was too great a man for these critics 
of Lilliput to size up. 

te 


Naturally the improvement of the teacher could not 
be effected without making enemies. Incapable of in- 
sineerity and of cowardly half-and-half procedure—pro- 
tectiye cloaks so popular with his detractors—he took a 
bold stand by insisting that the schools are for the chil- 
dren, and that the best interests of the children must be 
paramount. So important did he regard the training of 
teachers for their life of service for childhood, that he 
spent his whole strength as a teacher in exemplifying 
how it should be done. And what did he give the young 
people who came to him to learn the art of teaching? 
His detractors can tell us to a nicety what they did not 
jearn, for those things lay on the surface, so that any- 
one maliciously attentive enough would have no difficulty 
in reading, and pointing them out. But there have been 
fewer to tell us what they gained. To begin with, un. 


der the principalship of Parker the Cook county normal 
school was the most stimulating institution for the train- 
ing of teachers to be found anywhere in this country. 
There was an all-pervasive atmosphere of enthusiasm for 
everything that concerned increase of the happiness of 
children. 


There was developed desire, if not ability, to 
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search for the laws of life in all its manifestations. The 
graduates of the school regarded teaching as the great- 
est work upon which mortal man canenter. It took 
more than the ordinary amount of political chicanery 
and other school troubles to discourage them and rob 
them of their enthusiasm for teaching. An interest 
was awakened in the co-operation of the parents of pu- 
pils. and with many of the normal school students this 
developed into an endeavor to understand broader social 
relationships in political and economic problems. The 
movement for a juster interpretation and enforcement 
of the tax-regulations, which the teachers of Chicago 
have been keeping to the fore in recent years, was 
started, developed, and made effective by the energy and 
persistence of women trained in his school. As a train- 
er of teachers Parker set new standards. And is not all 
this constructive? 
‘eo 


Parker’s love of children was the source of all his de- 
mands upon the teacher and upon the school. He had 
no more patience with the teacher who considered it his 
business merely to get children to read, write, and cipher, 
and to transmit the facts embalmed between the covers 
of text-books, than Jesus had for the scribes and phari- 
sees, who occupied themselves with finicky exegetics and 
going thru the motions. Parker wanted the school to be 
the generating stations of life, abundant life, hence the 
high ideal he set up for the teacher. 


Sr 


Memorial Edition of “ Talks on Teaching. ” 


In order to pay a fitting tribute to the memory of 
Colonel Parker, the publishers will issue a special memo- 
rial edition of the wonderful “Talks on Teaching,” a 
book that, as United States Commissioner Harris well 
expressed it, is “as gold.” The usual price is $1.00, but 
in order to put this great work within reach of every 
one, it will be mailed to any part of the United States, 
postage prepaid, for fifty cents per copy, bound in cloth, 
and giving in addition to the present contents a biog- 
raphy and tributes from eminent educators. The pub- 
lishers further offer to set aside ten cents on every copy 
sold of the special edition for 4 Parker Memorial Fund. 
If the response of teachers is half as liberal as it ought 
to be, there will be a considerable contribution derived 
from this source toward a fitting monument to the great 
school reformer. The fund will be administered by a 
committee of well-known educators. In this way every 
teacher will be enabled to secure a copy of the most val- 
uable book on methods of teaching to be found in the 
English language at about one-half its regular price and 
- ~4 same time contribute toward the Parker Memorial 

und. , 


From the many letters received by the publishers in ap- 
proval of their Parker Memorial plan in connection with “Talks 
= a ” the following extracts from two of them are 
selected: 


I have always regarded ‘‘ Talks on Teaching” asin every way 
the most valuable book with which Colonel Parker was con- 
nected. Itis the least pretentious and decidedly the simplest. 
There isno consciousness of effort init and it aboumds in prac- 
tical aids toteaehers. In this particular itis the richest book 
with which I have any acquaintance. Iam glad, consequently, 
to aid in the circulation of this valuable volume on its own ac- 
count. —Pres. John W. Cook, Northern Illinois State normal 
school. 

I approve most heartily cou plan of starting at once a fund 
for a memorial to Colonel Parker. It seems to me that the idea 
of publishing a large edition of his ‘‘ Talks on Teaching "is ad- 
mirable. Great numbers of teachers wil! be enabled thereby not 
only to seeure the book, which is valuable in itself, but also to 
take part in the worthy object of erecting a monument to this 
great teacher who was so universally beloved. Your plan is 
both feasible and practical—it is also a liberal one on your part. 
I am sure that the friends of Colonel Parker will gladly unite to 
Vite itasuccess. Prof. L, See'ey, State Normal School of New 

ersey. 
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Colonel Parker, the Man, and Educational Reformer.’ 
By Marion Foster Washburne, Chicago. . 


As the work of Colonel Parker was distinctively 
American, so was his training, Altho a learned map, 
forefront of the movement for the higher professional 
training of teachers, known in two hemispheres as pro- 
bably tne most characteristic and thoro exponent living 
of the movement called the new education, master 
of several languages, holder of an academic degree, ad- 
vanced student of a large German university, he never 
was a student as other men are students, for the 
mere sake of learning, but acquired all his knowledge 
because he had immediate need of it. Every truth as 
he learned it rushed at once into the field of action and 
made things happen. 

By nature an autocrat, he was by deepest conviction a 
democra'!. Believing fervently in personal freedom for 
all, and disdaining either to exercise or bow to authority, 
he had an unconquerable will and a dominating, not to say 
domineering, personality. Full of zeal and courage, he 
did, on occasion, scant justice to a candid foe, but 
never failed in tenderness to the weak, nor in prompt 
forgiveness of an injury. These contradictions were, in 
their very nature, fruitful. 

Francis Wayland Parker was born in a little unpainted 
house in the village of Piscataquog (now part of the 
city of Manchester), New Hampshire, on the 9th of 
October, 1837. His ancestry was of the strong, whole- 
some stuff which makes useful men. His great great 
grandfather, Major John Goff, was an officer in the Re- 
volutionary war, a son of the famous Col. John Goff,who 
took an active part in the French and Indian war. The 
family is supposed to be closely allied to the family of 
Goff the Regicide, whom Walter Scott has made famous. 
Col. Parker’s grandfather, William Parker, was the 
founder of the village of Piscataquog, and was a soldier 
in the Revolutionary war. In every strain of Col. Par- 
ker’s ancestry there are ministers and teachers. His ma- 
ternal grandfather, Jonathan Rand, was the first re- 
corded teacher of Old Derryfield, now Manchester, and 
his daughter, Milly Rand, the mother of Francis Parker, 
was also a teacher. It was said of her that she never 
taught like any one else. 

Altho Francis entered the village school at three years 
of age, he could read before he entered it. 

His father, Robert Parker, a skilled cabinet maker, 
died when the little boy was six years old, and twoyears 
later the child was taken from school and bound out to 
work upon a farm, attending school only some eight 
or nine weeks each winter. Far from considering this a 
hardship, Col. Parker liked to describe this period asthe 
best part of his education. He often said that it was 
extremely fortunate that he was taken from school and 
placed upon a farm, where he had an opportunity to 
study geography and the sciences in a very practical way. 

When he was thirteen there were so mapy questions in 
his mind which required fuller answers than he could get 
from his own observation, or from asking those about 
him, that he left the farm, and altho almost without any 
money, enrolled himself as a student at the Mt. Vernon 
(New Hampshire) academy. To pay his way he sawed 
wood, varnished boxes, and did chores, besides working 
on farms in the summer vacations. _. 

When he was sixteen he taught a school of som 
seventy-five pupils, many of them older than himself, and 
a number of them better educated. This was in Web- 
ster, N. H. The following winter he taught in Auburn, 
which was near his home, and here his success was so 
marked that he wasengaged to teach for several winters 
at the munificent salary of eighteen dollars a year and 
board. The board was varied in value, for it was fur- 





* This charmingly written biography was publisbed in THE 
SCHOOL JouRNAL on the occasion of the Quincy Anniversary, 
two yeatsago. Itis repeated herein part, its appropriateness 
to this memoria] number rendering it especially interesting. 


nished by the parents of his pupils in turn, each taking 
him into the house for a week or two at a time. While 
teaching he continued his attendance upon the Hopkin- 
ton academy in his few leisure hours, and spent his 
summers working on farms. When twenty-one he 
taught in the village of Hinsdale, N. H., and from that 
place was called to the head of the grammar school of 
his native village Piscataquog. 


Teaching in the Wild West. 


In 1858 he took the long journey a thousand miles 
across the country, to what was then the heart of the 
Western wilds, Carroliton, Green county, Illinois, where 
he was installed as principal of the only school of the 
place, high, grammar, and primary. To reach Carrollton 
he had a long stage-coach journey of thirty miles after 
leaving the railroads. The miles were long and flat, 
over muddy roads lined with hogs going to market. He 
heard pleasant stories of the school to cheer him as he 
rode. A former principal, he was told, had been pelted 
down the street with the unctuous mudof the place, and 
another had been driven away by the sight of a dirk, 
drawn by one of the boys. Trembling, but resolute, the 
lank, pale, long-haired Yankee schoolmaster entered the 
building, and faced his school of more than a hundred 
pupils. He read them a chapter to steady himself, and 
then told them that his idea of a school was to have 
“a good time, a first-class time for all, and the best way 
to have a good time, was to work together, and then 
play together.” He didn’t threaten or make a rule, but 
went straight to work. The yard was full of Jimson 
weeds in which the hogs rooted, and the fence was in a 
sad state of dilapidation. The young teacher and his 
pupils cut the weeds with a scythe, dug up the ground, 
sowed seed, made a border of flowers, mended the fence 
and whitewashed it, and then, having a good, sweet 
place to do it in, played games together. Boys and 
girls and master were on the best of terms, and the 
school flourished. There was one incorrigible who 
had to be thrashed, but the young principal took 
pains to do it out of school, where he could claim no ad- 
vantage from his position of teacher, and when he and 
the bad boy met on equal terms, as man toman. His 
salary was $600 a year, paid in wild cat money subject 
to thirty per cent. discount. 

This was about the time when feeling in regard to the 
right of the Southern states to hold slaves and tosecede 
from the Union was hot, and the lava which was soon to 
boil over in the full eruption of war was seething high. 
When the school board noted that Francis Parker held 
Union sentiments they expressed their indignation by 
cutting down his salary $100. The school board of 
Alton, however, offered him the principalship of their 
high school, and he accepted. He never tavght there, 
for the war broke out, and he went back to his native 
state and enlisted in the Fourth New Hampshire volun- 


teers. 
From Private to Colonel. 


His career as a soldier was marked by the same en- 
thusiasm, the same intensity of conviction, the same un- 
flinching courage which afterward enabled him to put 
into actual practice educational ideals which other men 
recognized but failed to realize. He enlisted as a private, 
but was made lieutenant before he got to the field, stayed 
with the regiment four years, and brought the remnant 
of it home as brevet colonel commanding. As he was 
one of the earliest men to enlist, so he was in some of 
the most desperate battles of the long war. He wasa man 
sure to be in the thick of things. At Deep Bottom, 
August 16, 1864, he was suddenly given a brigade, 
and while engaged in repelling the fierce attacks of the 
enemy was severely wounded in the chin and neck. For 
weeks he lay in the hospital suffering from a crushed 
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windpipe. In thespring of 1864 his regiment numbered 
one thousand men; at the last charge in the fall only 
forty could be mustered. 

In October, 1864, he went home on furlough, but he 
was far from idle. He took part in the second Lincoln 
campaign, and went all thru his native state making 
ringing speeches in favor of the great war president. 
In December, after Lincoln's election, he took time to 





AS CAPTAIN IN THE 
ARMY. 


48 SCHOOLMASTER BEFORS 
THE WAR. 


be married to Phene E. Hall. He had met her when 
she was a child at school. She became a teacher her- 
self, and they corresponded on the questions which in- 
terested both. As his wife she took an earnest and in- 
telligent share in all his work. She was a woman of a 
large and serene spirit, helpful and patient. They had 
one daughter who seemed to inherit the remarkable 
qualities of both parents. She died inearly womanhood. 
~gSoon after his marriage he was again at the front, 
and marching with the Army of the Ohio across North 
Carolina, meeting Sherman at Cox’s Bridge. He was 
taken prisoner a little later in the spring, and borne 
along with General Johnston’s army to Greensburg, N.C., 
where he heard the welcome news of the surrender of 
General Lee. He was afterwards made brevet colonel 
for bravery at Deep Bottom. 


Plans a School. 


In all his campaigns, on the march, by the camp fire, 
even in the lulls of great battles, he was planning a 
school. War wasan utter horror tohim. Yet he could 
not refrain from offering his services when it broke out. 
He was born a patriot, and in his youth had often met 
old soldiers of the Revolutionary war, who had passed on 
to his young and ardent spirit their own enthusiasm for 
the United States. He believed that this country had a 
mission for all the world—that the salvation of the hu- 
man race was bound up in free government. His mo- 
tive in teaching always was to fit people for the re- 
sponsibilities of self-government. All thru the war the 
vision of a school to be, accompanied him. He believed 
the one thing to save mankind and avoid war was the 
common school. 

Chooses the Humble, Better Part. 


When he returned to Manchester, he was received 
with open arms by the citizens, and many avenues of 
success, political and financial, were open to him; but he 
never wavered in his devotion to his chosen profession. 
His activity in the Lincoln campaign and the force and 
enthusiasm he had shown as a worker and speaker had 
produced such an effect that he realized, he could not 
stay in New Hampshire without being drawninto politics. 
As he was sure his real work twas teaching he applied to 
Governor Fred Smyth, of New Hampshire, who was a 
particular friend, and thru his influence obtained the 
position of principal of a district school in Dayton, Ohio, 
in 1868. 

Colonel Parker’s mind was full of fresh force engen- 
dered during the electrical years thru which his country, 
and he with it, had been passing. He found it impossi- 
ble to teach school in the old routine way. Facts were 
alive and throbbing to him, and he made them so to his 
pupils. The parents did not know what to make of such 
a store of energy poured into the primer and grammar, 
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and, backed by the reluctant teachers under him, who 
had not been to the war, and wanted things to go on in 
the good old way, set up a vigorous opposition. How- 
ever, the board of education, appreciating his strength 
and ability, replied to the clamor by electing him princi- 
pal to the first normal training school of Dayton, and 
later, in 1871, making him assistant superintendent of 
schools, 

The Dayton schools at this period were utterly stag- 
nant. Not a ripple of a movement on toward larger 
things could be detected. The text-book reigned su- 
preme ; the teachers simply “‘heard recitations.” Of 
course the Colonel promptly came into collision with the 
existing school-book companies. Their keen commercial 
instinct scented an enemy, and they said to a school 
committee man, who was their agent—“‘ This man must 
be killed or we shall be.” It was the first recognition of 
his power as a teacher. 

At the same time that he was antagonizing the text- 
book people, he was feeling keenly the need of some help- 
ful books himself. There was no child study then, no 
experimental psychology, very little progress along edu- 
cational lines anywhere, except in Germany; and he 
couldn’t read German. He followed what light he could 
find. He got Tate’s Philosophy of Education, Stowe’s 
Gallery Lessons, and Wilderspin’s Infant Education. He 
was much influenced by Horace Mann’s life and example. 
About this time his aunt died, leaving him a legacy of 
$5,000, and he resolved to follow Horace Mann’s exam- 
ple and go to Europe for study. 

Soon after this Mrs. Parker died, and her husband re- 
signed his superintendency and went abroad for a long 
sojourn. In 1872 he entered King William's university 
at Berlin, where he spent two and one-half years in the 
study of psychology, philosophy, history, and pedago- 
gics. He knew no German, but learned it as he needed it. 

This was his reply to his Dayton critics. Far from 
scorning them he wondered if they might not be right, 
and gave himself several years of hard training to find 
out. It was a marked characteristic of the man that 
while he worked with the intensity of conviction he 
nevertheless could continually re-examine the grounds 
on which his conviction rested. By nature dogmatic, 
sure of himself, unhesitating, by principle he was open- 
minded and ready to accept suggestions. If they were 
made by a friend he first knocked the friend’s arguments 
to tatters, and then reconstructed it in his own mind 
and thought it over. If by an enemy, he first conquered 
the enemy, as in Dayton, and then tried to live so as not 
to deserve enmity. If by an authority, he trampled the 
authority under foot, and then in freedom adopted the 
advice. If bya child, or a meek little person timidly 
feeling for the truth, he was gentleness and generosity 
itself. 

While abroad he took a two years’ course in the 
Hegelian philosophy under a private instructor, because 
he was himself of a markedly un-Hegelian type of mind. 
Between times he traveled over the continent, visiting 
schools, and studying the art, geography, and history of 
each country as he visited it. 


The Quincy Movement. 

In the meantime a situation was preparing itself for 
him at home. In 1873 the school board of Quincy, 
Mass.,a small body of unusually competent men, became 
convinced that all was not as well as might be with their 
schools. When they undertook to remedy this state of 
affairs, they realized, to use the words of Mr. John 
Quincy Adams, “that they had a larger contract than 
they had at all intended.” They felt the need of the 
educational expert. It seemed almost impossible that a 


man could be found thoughtful enough to appreciate 
the situation, skilful enough to apply the right remedy, 
and bold enough to conduct an educational revolution. 
But they found the man made to their hand in the per- 
son of Colonel Parker, newly returned to his native land, 
shining in coat of German mail, seeking some evil to 
overcome, some beneficent imprisoned power to set fr 
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In the Dayton schools he had met and overcome many 
of the difficulties which were baffling the Quincy school 
board, and his long study abroad had satisfied him that 
he had met them in the right way. He had several talks 
with the Quincy committeemen, and convinced them 
thoroly that he knew the situation and how to grapple 
with it. In consequence they elected him superintend- 
ent for one year and re-elected him with a great strug- 
gle ‘ied year for four more years, and gave him a free 
and. 

Then things began to happen. Tlie set program was 
first dropped, then the speller, the reader, the grammar, 
and the copy-book. The alphabet, too, was treated with 
slight deference; it was not in- 
troduced to the children by 
name, but they were set at once 
to work making words and sen- 
tences. The teachers woke up, 
and had to depend upon lively 
wits for success. No longer 
could they comfortably hear 
recitations from convenient 
text-books — there were no 
» text-books. Other books there 
, were in plenty, and magazines 
= and newspapers. Teachers and 
pupils had to learn first of all 
; pe to think and observe, then by- 
As Superintendent at and-by they put these powers 

Quincy, Mass. to work on the required sub- 
jects. These were few; the Quincy committee was 
determined that the children who graduated from 
their schools should be able to read well at sight, to 
write correctly, and to compute sums required in ordin- 
ary business transactions. They were to know geog- 
raphy, practically, and the leading events in history, and 
to have trained faculties and senses with which to ac- 
quire such other knowledges asthey might desire later on. 

The plan succeeded beyond the fondest hopes of its 
promoters. The quiet Massachusetts town became the 
goal for inquiring teachers from all over the country. 
So great was the interest manifested that the commit- 
tee was obliged to limit the visits and allow only one 
school at a time to be inspected, in order that the work 
might not be too much interrupted. 

The Colonel went on with his work, unheeding the 
storm. Every once in a while he would observe that he 
didn’t claim his methods were new; he was only apply- 
ing practically the principles laid down by Froebel and 
Pestalozzi. That was just it. Nearly every one agreed 
with his theories, and wondered why he didn’t let it go 
at that. They believed as he did, therefore, of course, 
they did as he did, was their argument, with scant re- 
gard to the facts. When it became evident that what- 
ever the similarity of theory, the dissimilarity in prac- 
tice was marked, they buzzed about him angrily. 

As a Boston Supervisor, 

In the very thick of the clamor he was elected one of 
the supervisors of the Boston public schools. But in 
this position he was bound hand and foot with Lilliputian 
threads of convention tied to him everywhere. Hecould 
not wink without feeling the tug of some of the tiny 
but persistent cords. However, he served the two years 
for whict. he had been elected, and at the expiration of 
his term of office was re-elected. Then he receiveda call 
to accept the principalship of the Cook County normal 
school, at Chicago, with a salary of $5,000. He was 
also offered the superintendency of the Philadelphia 
schools, at a still larger salary. But he felt that in ac- 
cepting the normal school offer he would be brought 
again into direct contact with the children whom he 
loved. He had always maintained that it is only by con- 
stantly following the leadership of the little child that a 
teacher gains inspiration and is enabled to do true work. 
Besides, he was sure that Chicago was to be the educa- 
tional battlefield, and he wished to be in the thick of the 
fight. He had his wish. 
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Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker. 

However, just before going to Chicago, he married 
Mrs. Frank Stuart, a successful teacher in the Boston 
School of Oratory. She first became acquainted with 
the Colonel thru an effort to soften the rough voice con- 
sequent upon the injury to his windpipe received in the 
Civil war; and this was typical of her relation to him 
thruout. She was always endeavoring to soothe and 
heal the wounds received in battle. Moreover, in the 
stormy times which followed she was his unflinching ally. 
When her husband would not fight for himself, she would 
fight for him. He would fight for a principle to the death 
but for himself he would not lift a finger. 


Storms at Englewood. 


The first sight of the raw Western suburb in which the 
school was situated was not very attractive. Theschool 
was comparatively new, having been launched on its 
perilous career by the devoted enthusiasm of a few men. 
Chief among these was its first principal, D. S. Went- 
worth, who had literally died of overwork, just before 
the Colonel was called; and Dr. Champlain, a prominent 
citizen, who for many years put his public before his 
private interests, and at no inconsiderable sacrifice up- 
held the school thru all difficulties. Every dollar had 
to be fought, bled, and died for. Even after the people, 
aroused by the continual strife, began to look into the 
matter, to send their children to the school, and to be 
favorably impressed, the politicians remained of the 
opinion that they could well afford to skimp the normal 
without loss of prestige. At the time Colonel Parker 
was put in charge there happened to be a liberal-minded 
board of education in control, who, faithful to the memory 
of Mr. Wentworth, and struck with the pathos of his 
early death, were determined that he should have a 
worthy successor. 

For a while, all went well, and Colonel Parker had 
time to get the school thoroly in hand before the storm 
broke. 

Plans a Truly Professional School. 

The Colonel’s intention was fixed to make of the Cook 
County normal a professional training school, second to 
none in thecountry. He found a small traizing class of 
about forty pupils and a practice school of two rooms 
with one grade teacher. The school was hampered by 
being obliged to do high school work, as well as profes- 
sional work, a fact which, of course, made it difficult to 
devote the necessary time to pedagogics. In his report 
to the board of education, January 1, 1885, Colonel 
Parker demanded that the standard of admission be 
raised, and none but those who had had a high school 
education or its equivalent be admitted to the normal. 
This, of course, provoked much opposition. 

The real bitterness of the long contest began when 
he attempted to weed out his teachers, to displace hon- 
ored old parasites that had long adhered in peace to the 
trunk of the tree of knowledge, very comfortable, appar- 
ently harmless, but adding less than nothing to the life 
of the tree. Colonel Parker’s great battles were always 
for the children; for them the best was not too good, 
and the mediocre was to be tolerated only so long as the 
best was not to be had. 


Storms at the Chicago Normal School. 


A fierce battle began and continued for several years. 
The climax was reached when Colonel Parker’s enemies 
on the school board proposed to discontinue the school 
and save Cook county $40,000 a year. Then the people 
of Englewood came together in mass meetinz and ex- 
pressed themselves. They said they did not intend to 
have this persecution of the school they were learning 
to value, goon. The school stood. 

With the exception of annual attempts to cut Colonel 
Parker’s salary, to reduce the appropriation, to refuse 
necessary repairs and alterations, and pitched battles 
over every new teacher added to the faculty and every 
new department opened, the school went on fairly pros- 
perously, increasing its classes and its efficiency, and be- 
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coming more and more famous thruout the educational 
world, until, in 1896, the Cook county commissioners an- 
nounced that they could not afford to support it any 
longer, and offered it as a gift to the city of Chicago. 
The city, in its rapid growth, had indeed been steadily 
narrowing the limits and the income of the county out- 
side of the city. Englewood, originally a suburb, was 
now a closely built section of Chicago proper. It was 
true that the school was really within the city limits, 
was educating the children of the city, and ought to be- 
long to and be supported by the city. Nevertheless, a 
spiteful but very influential politician on the Chicago 
board of education advised strongly against the accept- 
ance of the gift and succeeded in turning the majority 
of members against the acceptance of the gift. Then 
the county commissioners said if the city would not sup- 
port the school it should not be supported at all, and to 
make their statement good, refused to pay any salaries 
or any money for running expenses after January 1, 1897. 
From that date until June 1897, the teachers went en- 
tirely without pay, and they and a few devoted friends 





As Principal of the Cook County Normal School. 


met the necessary expenses of the school out of their 
private pockets. In many cases this meant great per- 
sonal hardship, to which was added temptation. -For 
the fame of the normal school faculty, careful'y chosen 
and trained, tried in all manner of storm and stress, had 
gone abroad over the land, and offers from schools and 
colleges all over the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain came pouring in. To the everlasting honor 
of those devoted teachers, not one wavered in his 
loyalty. 

After six months of unceasing agitation, of plot and 
counter-plot, in which it finally came to be clear that 
the educational and right-minded forces of Chicago 
were solidly in favor of Colonel Parker and his school, 
the city took over the normal, paid all back bills, and 
founda pride in having a great training school from which 
to draw its teachers. But the petty annoyances con- 
tinued without interruption till June, 1899, when the 
Colonel suddenly resigned the principalship of tre school 
in order to take control of the richly endowed Chicago 
Institute of Pedagogy. 

This school for the training of teachers was founded 
and endowed by Mrs. Emmons Blaine, a daughter of 
Cyrus McCormick, a well-known and public-spirited 
Chicagoan, who at his death bequeathed her a fortune; 
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and a daughter-in-law of the American statesman, 
James G. Blaine. Mrs. Blaine had been for years a 
warm friend of Colonel and Mrs. Parker, and had often 
watched with pain the difficulties that beset the path of 
the normal school. Believing thoroly in the ideas there 
set forth, she determined to found a schoul wherein 
they could have untrammeled expression. She had 
urged the plan upon the Colonel for several vears before 
he finally consented, and then it was largely because he 
wanted to make the most of what he felt were his few 
remaining years of activity, and to leave a realized con- 
crete ideal to influence future generations. To do this, 
he felt he must work swiftly, and with as little waste of 
energy as possible. 

But this great opportunity came to him, as had all his 
opportunities, mixed with keenest pain, for that summer 
his wife, who had been heart and soul with him in his 
work, died, but not before she knew somewhat of the 
great plans he was forming. The work into which the 
lonely man had to plunge at once was his best friend, 
and, together with the habit of years, helped him to 
sink himself and his sorrow in wholesome labor for 
others. 

Faculty and Equipment of Chicago Institute. 


The teachers who had worked so faithfully with him 
that his ideals were theirs and theirs were his, he took 
with him to the new school. Twenty out of the thirty- 
three teachers at the normal resigned soon after the 
Colonel and accepted positions in the new school. Altho 
this was not yet built, they were put at once upon liberal 
salaries, and sent all over the world, each one to perfect 
himself in his specialty in that place which would offer 
him the best advantages. In the meantime, a tract of 
ground was bought for $425,000, and an architect set to 
work at once on plans for a model school building, with 
gymnasiums, laboratories, and museums. 

The Chicago Institute consists in the main of two di- 
visions, an academic department, comprisirg all grades 
from the kindergarten thru the high school, and two 
years of college work called the Junior college; and a 
pedagogic school fitting teachers for kindergart« n, ele- 
mentary, and scientific schools, besides offering facilities 
for the training of specialists in the various depart- 
ments. 

The ideal which he had struggled for, bled for, lived - 
for, and which he was about to see realized at the close 
of his faithful and strenuous life, was the ideal of char- 
acter-building as the true aim of education, as contrast- 
ing with knowledge-getting as the false, but hitherto 
predominant aim. 

Convinced that character can only be made in freedom, 
and that knowledge which does not bear fruit in service 
to others is barren knowledge and will sooner or later 
wither and die, he proclaimed the principle that educa- 
tion should be for citizenship; that the schoo] should be 
an ideal community, and that every child should, to the 
best of his ability, exercise the functions of citizenship. 

Seldom had it been given to man so nearly to realize 
his own ideal of work and of his own fitness for it. As 
one looks over his life, it is plain that as his abilities in- 
creased, so did his opportunities. Even his struggles 
had the effect of interesting thousands where otherwise 
only hundreds would have responded to his enthusiasm; 
it made zealous converts out of friends, and induced 
many to live up to ideals which otherwise might have 
remained in the attic of the mind, high but useless. 
As for his personal fitness for his work, few who knew 
his conception of the sort of person who should be the 
teacher of teachers can doubt that it was also given him 
in large measure to realize this inmost ideal. As he 
said: | 

“The teacher of teachers should be a great teacher in every 
sense of the word. He should be an earnest, devoted, open- 
minded student of education, with unbounded faith in possibil- 
ities; a person of marked wisdom. ready to abandon the use- 
less and adopt the useful; one not chained by prejudice, nor 
controlled by caprice ; a person who “inherits the earth” thro 
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meekness and willingness to listen and understand, and who 
has, at the same time, the firmness and courage to withstand 
wrong public opinion and personal influence. The one thing 
above all by which the teacher of teachers exerts a powerful 
influence is the spirit in which he works. If he betrays a gen- 
uine hunger and thirst after righteousness, if he shows meek- 
ness and openness, and an overmastering love for children and 
all mankiad, then his spirit passes over to his students, and 
inspires them to the best work of which they are capable.” 


In these words we have the man as he communed 
with his own soul, and unconsciously painted himself as, 
in spite of all surface contradictions, he really was. 


‘ SF 
As School Supervisor at Boston. 


Colonel Parker came from Quincy to Boston, as super- 
visor of schools in 1880, and remained nearly three 
years. In this city he could not do his best work. 
Neitber education nor experience had fitted him for the 
position as “assistant.” He must lead the educational 
forces here or seek other fields of labor. He could not 
serve in the ranks, Oonditions he could not change. 
Inefficient teachers he could not dismiss. The school 
organization was beyond his control. Neither his mode 
of thought nor his impulsive temperament qualified him 
for successful work with men who, for many years, 
had controlled the educational interests of the city, and 
who had no thought of resigning their control. He 
struggled manfully, but his success here must be meas- 
ured, mainly, by his power to inspire teachers to more 
thoughtful work. 

Colonel Parker always went to the very heart of the 
business in which he was engaged. ‘The school,” he 
said, “‘ wae for the child.” “‘ Natural rather than artificial 
methods must be employed.” ‘‘The teacher must be in 
love with children and in sympathy with their work.” 
“Motherly tenderness must outweigh all scholastic 
equipment.” ‘‘Given these, the school will make men 
and women that will exalt a nation.” 

& Colonel Parker may have fallen short of our ideals of 
a school administrator, but he inspired to better work 
all along the line. To have succeeded at his one point 
of attack is sufficient glory for one life. He filled his 
niche in the world’s gallery of heroes, and he filled it 


well. All honor to the man who consecrated his life to 
the work of a true teacher. Ropert C. METCALF, 
’ Boston. Supervisor of Schools. 


As Normal School Principal. 
He was a kind old man, who has gone from among us: 


A warrior once, a fighter always, but most of all a kind - 


old man. 

He was leonine from every view. Loved by a host 
who knew the pulse of his quick, warm blood. Decried 
by afew who had never crossed his school threshold, 
those who can weigh a book without the reading. 

His educational theory was the simplest possible. It 
was the belief in imnediate necessity and immediate 
use. It proposed that the child acquire the thing he 
needed next instead of that he might need in a conjec- 
tural future. It is the law of life. It is quite in har- 
mony with Dewey’s phrasing—“The school is not a 
preparation for life. It zs life.” And this, after all the 
hairs are split, and split again, is the real essential of 
the new education. 

It was a wonderful school—that one at Normal Park. 
Some six hundred souls, from the child of six to the 
white haired student of sixty, gathered from all parts 
of the Union and from foreign lands, all drinking at the 
same fountain. All joined in the same family, which 
had no law save the family law of each forall. Each 
striving his best, driven by no goad or lash save enthu- 
siasm and the glimpse of an ideal. Consecrating the 
rookery which housed them until it stood forth more 
desirable than the palaces of kings. 

The Colonel’s monument is already built. It has 
grown, thru the days and years in his people’s hearts. 
His natural portion was joy and his laugh was always 
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at the verge. He believed in happiness as the right 
condition of child and adult. He bore no man malice, 
nor could. The Colonel was built in a large mold, and 
malice is small. He upraised the young and sent them 
on in a strong faith, He is loved as far as the waters 
stand apart. 

His magnificent power lay peculiarly in the personal 
relation. The print was cold and could not speak for 
him. Those who knew only his books are wide abysses 
from an acquaintance with Colonel Parker and wide 


_abysses from right or ability to pass judgment on his 


work, 

The politicians hated him, for his orchards bore them 
no fruit; hated him the more because he met their 
strategies with a strength greater than theirs; the 
strength of the people in mass meeting. 

Colonel Parker is gone. There is no room for a tear 
save for the love of old days. His fight was well fought. 
His life was well rounded out. His later years were fit- 
tingly crowned with the honor which might appropriately 
have come before. 

In fit sobriety let us go our various ways and ponder 
well this noble man. We shall meet a multitude of 
human kind but never know his like again. 

San Francisco Normal School. WALTER J. KENYON. 


Not the least proof of his greatness is to be found in 
the kind of faculty which he has brought together 
for his school and held together for so many years. 
In the first place, they have distinguished themselves 
by an energy and interest in education that are very 
unusual. They have also borne a relationship to each 
other that is very uncommon in the normal school. 
For all of them have identified themselves directly with 
the practice school, so that there has not been in that 
institution an academic department isolated from in- 
struction of children. The faculty has further dis- 
tinguished itself by its large number of valuable publi- 
cations. Altogether the Chicago normal school, under 
the control of Colonel Parker, was probably the most 
progressive normal school in the United States. 

Teachers College, New York. FRANK McMurry. 


As a Man. 


In the many eulogies pronounced by school people on 
the life and character of the late Colonel Parker, I have 
noticed that two very striking characteristics are often 
omitted, and they are his manliness and enthusiasm. 

The Colonel’s great size, and his gruff, go »d-humored 
manner were a standing rebuke to those timid souls who 
seem to think that the schoolmaster should be a shy, 
shrinking, self-abnegating shadow of a man who is 
afraid to call his soul his own. There was an amount of 
courageous masculinity and eager virility about the 
great educator that was positively refreshirg. Person- 
ally I have known Mr. Parker some fifteen years, and I 
am pained to say that I have often, in fact, very often 
disagreed with him, but I have always felt as did Kip- 
ling in regard to the Californian that he did not like: 
“Waugh! After all he isa MAN!” Colonel Parker was 
emphatically a MAN, and it is precisely the manliness of 
the man that endears him to those who were unable to 
agree with his views of school work. 

Parker’s ability to arouse enthusiasm in his auditors 
was closely akin to that of Wendell Phillips, whom I 
heard in my early youth, tho Phillips was the more pol- 
ished speaker. Parker’s tones when at his best, were 
very much like George William Curtis’ when in the full 
swing of an oration. Undoubtedly if he had gone into 
law and politics instead of school work and had spoken 
on subjects that the average man is profoundly inter- 
ested in, he would have ranked in popular estimation as 
one of the great orators of America. He spoke well be- 
cause he felt keenly. To those of us who have worn the 
harness for a score of years it has been a perpetual mar- 
vel that he retained his enthusiasm so well. 

Chicago. Prin. E. L. C. MORSE. 
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A Letter from Amos M. Kellogg. 


It will not be possible for me to express adequately 
the obligations I am under to Colonel Parker. It is quite 
easy for a man to acquire a fair acquaintance with the 
usual branches of knowledge and set himself up as a 
teacher; it is quite another thing to understand the 
child and how the world, human civilization, and his own 
nature operate to cause him to understand himself. A 
very few teachers regard education from the standpoint 
of science ; it was doing this that differentiated Col. Par- 
ker from other laborers in the educational field. 

I cannot at this distance give the date on which I 
first heard that an unusual work was going on in the 
schools of Quincy, Mass., a village I had never heard of 
before. I think it must have been in 1878 that Prof. 
John Murphy, of Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, proposed to 
visit Quincy with a secretary and describe for THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL what was found to be notable. The 
several articles prepared by him attracted immediate at- 
tention. Prof. Johonnot, then giving instruction in 
the New York state institute, pasted them in a blank 
book and made them the basis of his lectures; they 
were widely read at institutes in the West and aroused 
a profound interest. 

Col. Parker was engaged to lecture before the Mar- 
thas Vineyard summer school in the summer of 1879 
(I think), and a large number of earnest people assem- 
bled to hear him; in company with Superintendent 
Rickoff I went thither to listen to this John the Bap- 
tist in education. He certainly more than met the ex- 
pectations of his audience. Thelectures he there deliy- 
ered appeared in that small but remarkable book en- 


. titled “Talks on Teaching,” of which Dr. William T. 


Harris says, “It is like gold.” 

Col. Parker was invited by the Boston school board to 
become an assistant superintendent and I determined 
to attempt to comprehend his philosophy, so to speak, 
and for this purpose spent a month in Boston, being in 
his rooms almost every afternoon and evening. Thus I 
came to know the man intimately and got a partial 
grasp, at all events, of his ideas. 

I was struck with the difference between him and all 
other educators I had met. As with Pestalozzi, educa- 
tion was regarded by him as an organic or natural pro- 
cess which the teacher promoted. I, undoubtedly, 
seemed a very dull pupil; he used many unusual terms; 
the ordinary terminology of teachers was discarded; he 
looked at the child largely; reading, writing, computa- 
tion were incidental matters, and only a few of the 
means to be employed in education. Afterwards on his 
removal to Chicago to become the principal of the Cook 
County Normal school. I visited him again spending an 
entire month in observing and studying his methods 
and ideas; at several other times I spent a week with 
him taking up some special points that seemed obscure. 
I listened to the remarkable lectures he delivered at 
Chautauqua, which were reported in shorthand by a 
most accomplished reporter, and were published in the 
volume entitled “Talks on Pedagogy.” 

It may be thought that with all these opportunities I 
would say I completely comprehended Col. Parker, but 
this is not the case; I but partially understood him. 
He was a man of deep intuitions relating to education; 
he felt rather than saw concerning the educational 
process, and could not always state himself with exact- 
ness and clearness. It seemed to me that his accom- 
plished wife understood him better than anybody else. 
He gathered about him a devoted band of disciples in 
the Cook county normal schools, and to them he was a 
fountain of light into which they dipped their torches 
and went away holding them aloft. One would reflect 
a certain quality in the man, another quite a different 
one, and yet all did not exhaust him. I am sure that 
each and all who were his assistant teachers consider it 
to be a fortunate event in their lives. Colonel Parker 
needed to be interpreted, and all could not do this; 
hence there were dissatisfied pupils in the school. It is 
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possible that he was not always able to give a reason 
for his intuition. 

The persons less pleased with his lectures were the 
cut-and-dried superintendents and principals. They ex- 
pected him to point out some short methods of teaching the 
usual studies; they had not yet discovered the child to 
be a many-sided being and that the true teacher must 
minister to all his needs. He had no ill-feeling for 
those who differed with him. On one occasion a clergy- 
man said to the Colonel’s students that religion had no 
place in the school. Colonel Parker rose instantly and 
said, “There will never be a time when religion does not 
belong to the school and make an essential part of it; 
it will be a sorry day for this country when this is not 
the case.” But all know he was not a sectarian. He 
considered the problem to be, ‘“‘ How does God teach 
us?” “Find it out,” he would say, “and imitate it as 
nearly as possible.” I always considered Colonel Parker 
a broadly religious man. His affection for children was 
perpetually showing itself; that led him to be a 
teacher. 

After careful reflection I deliberately conclude that 
no one in this country in this last half of the last cen- 
tury has influenced education so profoundly as Francis 
W. Parker. During the few years of an earnest life 
David P. Page deeply impressed the teachers of the 
state of New York, but it was mainly in the direction of 
earnestness; he had not struck out an educational 
system. This was attempted by Colonel Parker; he 
aimed at the teacher in the lowest and highest positions ; 
he aimed to interpret child growth to teacher and 
parents. If he left the problem incompletely solved it 
was not for want of labor, study, and consecration. 


Sr 


Colonel Parker’s death was a great grief to me. I 
had for him not only great admiration but positive af- 
fection, and I shall not hope to measure the influence 
that he had over me. I believe that the estimate of 
him given in THE ScHOOL JOURNAL of March 8 and 15 
is correct, and that time will show its correctness. He 
was the voice of one crying in the educational wilder- 
ness of deadness, of stupidity, of machine methods. 

It was my good fortune to come under the influence 
of Colonel Parker the summer before I began my work 
as superintendent of the schools at Asheville, N.C. I 
shall never forget theeffecton me of his first talk at the 
Cook County normal summer school session. Did not my 
heart burn within me as I listened to him? Those morn- 
ing lectures were the most inspiring I have ever heard, 
and I resolved, after hearing him, never under any cir- 
cumstances to make the slightest compromise with any 
man or measure that would affect the welfare of the 
children under my care. In many a hard battle with 
ignorant conditions and selfish interests Colonel Parker’s 
example and burning words came to me like an inspiration. 
I have kept that resolve, and I have him to thank for 
it ; and I have found out what every school man in the 
South should find out: that the best way to win a fight 
for the children is to take Colonel Parker’s ideas and 
stand up for them tho one starve for it. In nine cases 
out of ten the teacher that does it will win the battle. 

I have no patience with those who criticised Colonel 
Parker because they could not agree with him. This is 
a sure indication of a small mind and a narrow soul. 

No wonder he made enemies! His whole life was a 
great, aggressive fight for the unhampered development 
of the child. He stirred the waters of stagnation as no 
other man in America has done, with the possible ex- 
ception of Horace Mann. 

Tens of thousands of children are happier to-day 
because he lived. I grieve that he is gone. The very 
presence of the old warrior was an inspiration to those 
who have determined that the central idea and the only 
idea in the school-room must be the child for whom 
alone the school-room has any right of being. 

Southern Educational Board. J.D. EGGLESTON, JR. 
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Parker as a Regenerating Force 


In American Education. 


Tributes by WILLIAM T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education ; NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity ; pds S. DRAvER, president of Illinois State University ; WILLIAM R. HARPER, president of Chicago University ; JOHN 
W. Cook, president of Northern [Ilinois State Normal School ; JOHN DEWEY, dean of the department of philosophy in C icago 
University ; W. N. HAILMAN, superintendent of Schools at Dayton, Ohio ; WILBUR S. JACKMAN, dean of the Chicago University 
School of Education ; Mr. H. THISELTON MaRK, principal of Owens College, Manchester, England ; HAMILTON W. MaBIE, associ- 
ciate editor of The Outlook; FRANK A. HILL, secretary of Massachusetts State Board of Education; EDWIN P SEAVER, superin- 
tendent of the schools of Boston; WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, superintendent of New York City schools; Proressor L. SEELEY, 
State Normal School of New Jersey ; PROFESSOR WILL S. MonROE, State Normal School at Westfield, Mass. 


Teaching Made an Art. 
_ This is the conservative, philosophic estimate which 
United States Commissioner William [. Harris 
places as a wreath upon Colonel Parker’s grave : 


I received the announcement of the death of Colonel 
Parker with deep sorrow. For more than twenty years 
I have regarded him as an educational hero devoted en- 
thusiastically to the improvement of methods of teach- 
ing and management of the elementary schools. His 
mind was very fertile in resources and he could discover 
better than any one else the best devices with which to 
secure self-activity on the part of the pupils. He could 
help other teachers to make teaching a work of art. 
Thousands have been able to lay aside those methods 
which make the labor of the school-room a piece of 
drudgery and make their daily work a constant joy to 
themselves and to their pupils. Childrenlearned how to 
bring to the study of their lessons all that they had 
learned by experience, and how to interpret that expe- 
rience by the principles which they learned to know thru 
their school lessons. 

Colonel Parker impressed one by his noble and friend- 
ly attitude. His constant endeavor was to improve 
methods and appliances and make them better. than they 
are. Few persons could see him without catching some 
inspiration from his enthusiasm. I think that tens of 
thousan 1s of teachers thruout the United States thought 
of him almost from day to day with gratitude for some- 
thing that they had received from him that made life 
better worth living. On account of his personal char- 
acter he will not merely be remembered as a great re- 
former in education, but his death will be mourned by 
those who remember his life with affection. His good 
work will live on and bless generations of children yet 
to come. It will make the work of teaching less a mat- 
ter of drudgery for teacher and pupil ; more that of an 
artist on the one hand and that of enthusiastic cisciple- 
ship on the other. 


Faith in Democracy and Childhood. 
Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia uni- 
versity, writes : . 


I am shocked beyond expression at the news of the 
‘death of Colonel Parker, a friend of many years, and 
one whose strong, virile personality had won its way 
deep into the hearts of thousands of the men and women 
of America. The whole history of American education 
has never seen purer idealism or more sincere devotion 
than Colonel Parker's. He believed in democracy with 
all the fervor of his nature, and his love for the child 
and childhood knew no limits. As a great inspiring 
force who was impatient of artificial trammels and of 
formulas when life and spirit were at stake, he has had 
no equal in our public school service. His heroism in 
the school-room will be vividly remembered long after 
his unselfish service to his country on the field of battle 
has faded into history. His death is, to me, a deep per- 
sonal loss, and I sympathize profoundly with his friends 
and associates of many years, who have labored with him 
for as lofty an ideal as has ever been conceived by the 
human mind, namely, the ideal of a free and educated 
democracy. 
Brought Gospel of Liberty. 
Prin. H. Thiselton [Mark, of Owens college, Man- 
chester, England, writes in his noteworthy book on “Indi- 
viduality aad the Moral Aim in American Education :” 


The gospel of liberty for child and teacher may be 
said to have its headquarters in Colonel Parker. 


A Lover of Children, 


Dr. William %, Harper, president of the Univer 
sity of Chicago, points out some of the predominant 
traits of character in the departed prophet of the new 
education in these words : ; 
~ His love for children was extraordinary, and this single 
factor controlied his thinking and his life. Nor was it 
love for children in the abstract. The satisfaction with 
which he studied the growth and development of a partic- 
ular child, the interest manifested in each individual, 
were the truest expression of the joy and gisdness which 
seemed to fill his soul in its close communion with chi.” 
life. These, at all events, were some of the strong 
peculiarities of this, our friend, who has been taken 
from us. 

I can see him now, as he sits with his hands crossed, 
listening with supreme delight to the expressions of 
child thought, one following the other, each illustrating 
some phase of the child nature. I can hear him now, 
speaking strongly and enthusiastically of tte possibili- 
ties of child work ; of the greatness and nobility of the 
profession of child culture. 

He was a man of superb idealism, unmindful of the 
present provided that there seemed to be promise of a 
greater future; never moved by motives of expediency 
but holding out before himself as well as those associated 
with him, a high and splendid ideal towards the realiza- 
tion of which he made the most earnest effort. 


A Loyal Fighter for Humanity. 

Prof, John Dewey, of the University of Chicago, 
who will probably succeed Colonel Parker as head of the 
Chicago Institute, writes : 

Education in the sphere of the common public schools 
has had two great leaders: Horace Mann and F. W. 
Parker. Both came at periods when a leader was neces- 
sary. In Horace Mann’s day public school education 
was chaotic and in the true democratic sense of the 
term practically non-existent. His intellectual insight, 
enthusiasm, and executive force brought about a revolu- 
tion in a single generation. Colonel Parker came when 
the idea of the common schools had received universal 
recognition ; but there was little social enthusiasm, little 
moral idealism, embodied in the system. The external 
machinery was there, but it needed to be taken posses- 
sion of by the spirit of life. It was Colonel Parker more 
than any other one man who insisted that the magnifi- 
cent machinery which American democracy had crested 
should also be made effective for the moral aims of de- 
mocracy. The timeliness of his work is evidenced by 
his success. The proposal of means and ends twenty- 
five years ago, made Quincy a storm center in education 
and aroused ridicule all over the country. Now they are 
practically taken for granted, so far at least as their 
general spirit is concerned, in all of the better schools 
of the country. Colonel Parker had a magnificent faith 
in the child and in the community. His aggressiveness 
sprang from this faith. The event has justified him as 
it rebukes the time servers and preachers.of expediency 
who are ready to compromise ultimate ends by cowardly 
surrender to the pressure of the moment. Colonei 
Parker was a loyal and devoted soldier in the battle of 
humanity for growth and freedom. 
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Growing Reverence for Childhood. 

Supt. W. N. Hailman, of Dayton. Ohio, whose own 
work has been a strong factor in advancing the cause of 
the new education, says : 

In Colonel Parker, the children of this country lose 
one of their warmest friends, and educational progress 
one of its most forceful advocates. I know of no man 
who has done more than Colonel Parker to arouse the 
people and theteachers of our country to a true estimate 
of their responsibility in matters of education, and to 
clear the way out of the jungles of me -ievalism into the 
open fields of rational practical education. 

His translucent sincerity of purpose, his manly earn- 
estness, his clear grasp of the situation, his unfailing 
vigor and exhaustless resourcefulness compelled con- 
version and following wherever he spoke or worked. 
The conviction that spread from his lips was due neither 
to the glamor of high official positiun nor to the affecta- 
tion of erudition, but simply and wholly to the prophetic 
eloquence of a man to whom a rare genius had revealed 
the light of truth. 

We owe much to Colonel Parker and much that we 
shall never lose. The growing reverence for childhood 
in the work of the school, the steady expansion of its 
interests, the recognition of the child's immediate pur- 
poses as a valid factor in the work of education, the con- 
sequent respect for individuality, the love that feeds the 
soul and opens the mind, the liberation of the hand as a 
distinctive creative organ, the cultivation of the esthetic 
sense and the consequent strengthening of moral atti- 
tude on the part of children,—all these and many other 
things that are blessing the schools of the day are largely 
due to Colonel Parker’s convincing initiative. 

I sincerely hope that the profession will tind some way 
to honor permanently the memory of this pioneer of 
educational advance, and to keep alive in its work the 
spirit which animated him. 


The Sacredness of Teaching. 


Dr, John W. Cook, president of the Northern Illi- 
nois state normal school, who was a close personal 
friend of Colonel Parker’s, why knew the great leader’s 
work for many years, and who was with him shortly be- 
fore his death, pays this beautiful tribute : 

Francis Wayland Parker is the most unique and orig- 
inal personality that has been prominently identified 
with popular education since the days of Pestalozzi. In 
many ways he bore a striking resemblance to the great 
Swiss reformer. There was the same freedom from the 
fetters of tradition, the same passionate and unfalter- 
ing devotion to an ideal, the same worshipful attitude 
toward a little child. Their aims were substantially the 
same, and if Pestalozzi had only possessed his genius for 
leadership the pathetic story of the closing years at 
Yverdon would never have been written, and the auspi- 
cious beginnings of popular education in Europe that 
came with the opening of the nineteenth century would 
not so soon have suffered such disastrous defeat. 

This great-hearted, fearless, self-sacrificing champion 
was forever shaming our lack of faith and our slavish 
dependence upon the past. He, more than anyone else, 
taught us to believe that in all the world there is no 
other task so sacred as to teach God’s little ones, and 
that withia the school-room’s narrow rounds there is the 
amplest space for the fullest exercise of the rarest gifts 
of the most highly endowed men and women of any age 


or race. 
He Broke Out New Roads. 


Dr. Andrew S, Draper, president of University of 
Illinois, writes: 

Colonel Parker made a distinct impression upon Amer- 
ican education because he first presented to the intelli- 
gence of the country the unwisdom of mechanical methods 
in instruction. It is quite possible that his philosophy 
was not new, but he was the first American teacher 
who had the force of character to put it in opera- 
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tion in a prominent New England town and the accom- 
plishments as a writer and speaker to command for it 
the attention of the country. He saw Jong before the 
great body of Amer.can teachers that children are not 
to be taught like dogs and parrots, by memorization, but 
by gaining their interest and starting their powers into 
activity. He was derided, but he commanded a hearing ; 
he was opposed, but opposition made him more aggres~- 
sive. He was extreme and intolerant, and the country 
never accepted his doctrines in their completeness, but 
in very large measure his contentions have come to be 
universally adopted. It could hardly have been so but 
for his aggressiveness and intolerance. He broke out 
new roads, and it could only be done by harsh and 
heavy implements. He was a ready writer, and an 
accomplished, even unique, public speaker. He was an 
inspiration, and a very welcome one, in all educational 
gatherings. Withal his was a genial spirit, a sympa- 
thetic nature. He made friends, even disciples, of his 
students, and the elements in his unusual character 
drew unto him all who came within his reach. His 
death is a loss to American education, but he has a 
place in our educational history, and it is secure. Half 
a million American teachers will be pained at the news 
of his death and would like the sad privilege of laying a 
flower upon his bier. 


Genuine Effort to Get at the Substance of Things. 


Secretary Frank A. Hill, of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, writes: 

The schools of the country are indebted to Colonel 
Parker for a unique service. He did not, indeed, dis- 
cover any principles in education that were not pre- 
viously known ; but he gave a splendid vitality to some 
precious things that were familiar enough to the 
thinkers, but had not seriously affected the teaching in 
many of our schools. He was a foe to formalism, to re- 
pression, to artificiality, to the desperate struggles of 
the schools to square their children with external aca- 
demic standards. He was a friend of natural methods, 
of freedom and artlessness in the child, and of the pol- 
icy of letting the child’s tastes largely influence the 
teacher’s instruction. He had faith in human nature, 
loved to dwell upon its brighter sides, and believed that 
wonders could be worked with it, if it were rightly ap- 
proached and properly respected. That was a question- 
able school, in his thought, which was not a workshop 
of interest and joy. General conceptions of this sort 
he presented with an enthusiasm that was remarkable 
for its intensity and persistency. If it ever became a 
reduced, qualified, and tame sort of enthusiasm, then 
the real Colonel Parker was missing from it. There was 
a far-reaching contagion in this enthusiasm; but it 
might not have led to noticeable accomplishment had 
not teachers in general proved to be abler practical ex- 
ponents of Colonel Parker’s views than it was possible 
for Colonel Parker himself to be. He was like the whet- 
stone of Isocrates,—he could not himself cut, but he 
could make others do so. 

I knew Colonel Parker best in his Quincy days. The 
schools of that town under his supervision suddenly be- 
came famous. This was partly because the school com- 
mittee gave the new superintendent an unusual measure 
of authority with the idea of holding him fully respons- 
ible for the use he made of it; partly because of the 
eminence of the chairman of the school committee and 
of the general interest in his advanced views relative to 
the sort of work a superintendent should do; and partly 
because of the impetuous ardor, the exhilarating fresh- 
ness of view, the iconoclastic spirit of the new superin- 
tendent. And so all thru his Quincy career there flowed 
a tide of visitors toward Quincy to see for themselves 
what was doing there in the shattering of old idols and 
the setting up of new deities. 

It mattered little that visitors saw no new principles 
illustrated there ; that they claimed that they them- 
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selves had been doing for years what Quincy thought 
was new ; that other places were believed to be as suc- 
cessful in Quincy’s methods as Quincy herself, but with- 


out making so much ado about it ; that they discovered, 


in short, no valid reason after all for this Quincy stir. 
But all the same, as a matter of stubborn fact, Quincy 
continued during Colonel Parker’s reign to hold itsfame 
as a center of educational interest and as a Mecca for 
educational pilgrims. Was there crude work? Was 
there a lack of system? Were there go-as-you-please 
notions? If there were these things, there was also ob- 
servation, there was thinking, there was the free ex- 
pression of self, there was interest, there was a genuine 
effort for that substance of things in thought and action 
which is the true basis for all school refining and polish- 
ing processes. Given something worthy to express, 
something the child is interested to express, and then 
for the first time the form of expression becomes inter- 
esting, and it becomes natural and pleasurable to im- 
prove it. Colonel Parker’s mission, in brief, was to 
reverse the sleepy practice of dealing primarily with the 
mere form or outside of things rather than with the 
substance or inside of things. - To effect this reversal 
the sleepers had to be awakened. 

Just how far the future will regard Colonel Parker 
cannot easily be foreseen. His great, warm-hearted 
nature, his sublime faith in the doctrine he preached, 
his intensity of feeling and expression, his fiery elo- 
quence, —these things will in time grow dim ; and when 
there are no survivors to tell the story of such things, 
and the only record of the story is to be found in the 
cold, conventional account of some cyclopedia, a large 
part of this interesting personality will have disappeared 
beyond the possibility of recovery and full appreciation. 
But the grander views for which, more than any single 
person in this country, he forced a hearing are better 
known and respected because of his having lived: These 
views were all in the books beforehand, but Colonel 
Parker got them out of their repose into the thoughts 
of the teachers and the practice of the schools. It is 
something for a man’s work to live, tho the worker sinks 
ultimately from view. Colonel Parker is reasonably 
sure of something more than this,—how much more 
none of us are qualified now to say. 

An Educational Leader with a High Mission. 
lr. Edwin P, Seaver, superintendent of the Bos- 
ton schools, has had unusual opportunities for observ- 
ing Colonel Parker’s educational work in New England, 
especially as a member of the Boston board of school 
supervisors. He says: 

The death of Francis W. Parker closes prematurely 
as we cannot but feel, the career of a most remarkable 
man. For aquarter of a century he has been one of the 
most conspicuous, strenuous, independent, and pictur- 
esque personalities among the leaders of American edu- 
cation. He was a man conscious of having a high mis- 
sion to perform—a mission which he had accepted with 
his whole soul, and to which he dedicated with growing 
fervor each succeeding year of his life. This brought 
him into frequent misunderstandings and ceaseless con- 
tention. His friends did not always understand him— 
perhaps he did not always fully understand himself, 
being carried beyond himself at times by his intense en- 
thusiasm—but his adversaries thought they understood 
him, and were filled with alarm at the havoc he wrought 
amongst their cherished ideas and beliefs. 

He preached with all the burning zeal of a crusader 
the deliverance of education from the bonds of tradition, 
formalism, pedantry, routine, and sham. He shocked 
people by pointing out to them that they were under 
these bonds. He placed the living teacher above all sys- 
tems, organizations, rules, or methods; and declared 
that true teaching is and of necessity must be free, 
spontaneous, and inspired. Courses of study, standards 
of acquirement, examinations, marks, promotions, and 
all the machinery of graded schools were, in his view, 
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only so many obstacles in the way of true teaching, and 
did not contribute to true education. He saw education 
springing only from the vitalizing contact between the 
mind of the teacher and the mind of the scholar—not 
at all from this or that kind of knowledge, however 
much of it might have been acquired or however well it 
might be remembered. The soul of the child was above 
all things precious, the only center of interest for the 
true teacher; and in “child-study,” so called, lay all 
hope for the future improvement of education. 

In action, Colonel Parker was no less earnest and un- 
compromising than he was in thought and speech. He 
was a valiant iconoclast. He may have accepted evolu- 
tion as a theory, but he was impatient at the slowness of 
its processes, and he wished to force things. He was 
willing to tear down the old before the new was ready to 
take its place. 

In his denunciation of inveterate errors and abuses, 
Colonel Parker was powerfully convincing, while in his 
vision of the good things to come he was inspiring. 
Hence he held the attention of the great audience of 
those who, without exactly knowing why, are dissatisfied 
with the present state of education and earnestly desire 
better things. He was their accepted prophet. 

It has been said that his work was less constructive 
than that of some others, and this may be admitted, if 
the admission be not pressed too far. 

It is true that he did not excel in matters of organi- 
zation and administration. He trusted over much to in- 
dependent leaderships, and failed to understand the 
value of good team work. He was never able himself to 
work inateam. But there is another aspect in which 
his work must be regarded as splendidly constructive. 
No man has ever surpassed him in his power to form and 
inspire young teachers. He could put a timid young 
girl so in possession of herself that she could take her 
place before aclass and succeed where otherwise failure 
had been inevitable. His influence in this way seemed 
almost hypnotic. Many a woman can look back to this 
personal influence of his as the efficient cause of her first 
success in teaching. There are men, too, who, under 
the spell ef this same influence, started upon careers in 
which they have since won distinction. It was this re- 
markable formative influence of his over teachers which, 
more than anything else, made the Quincy Method fa- 
mous all over the country. He used to deny that there 
was a Quincy Method ; and in a sense he wasright; but 
it may be said that he had in himself the Quincy Method. 

It was because Colonel Parker had this remarkable 
power in training, guiding, and inspiring young teach- 
ers, that he chose wisely when, being offered at the same 
time the superintendency of schools in a large city and 
the principalship of the Cook County normal school, he 
preferred the latter. In this school, which soon acquired 
a national reputation and drew teachers and pupils from 
all parts of the country, his many controversies did not 
prevent his doing good, constructive work, which has not 
gone unrecognized. It was quite characteristic of him 
to say, when at last his adversaries had driven him out 
of the normal school, that he proposed to remain in Chi- 
cago, “‘the storm-center of education in this country,” 
as he described it, and there, if possible to finish his 
work. 

And there, in that ‘‘ storm center,” came his final tri- 
umph. His work was not allowed to cease. There was 
established for him a teachers’ training school of a lar- 
ger and higher type than any before known in this coun- 
try. It may be described asa grand synthesis of all 
his cherished ideals. Altho it has since become a de- 
partment of Chicago university. he has still been its 
head, and his has been its indwelling and guiding spirit. 
The school is certainly unfortunate in losing thus early 
its inspiring chief ; and we could wish that he might 
have been spared some years longer to enjoy in tran- 
quillity, the realization of his ideals; but we may trust 
that bis spirit will abide among those who have been left 
to carry on his work. 
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Vitalized Education. 

In an editorial review of Colonel Parker’s life in the 
Outlook, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie writes : 

Above all, Colonel Parker has given American educa- 
tion an impetus which has perceptibly moved it forward. 
He came at a period of widespread educational com- 
placency, of natioaal self-satisfaction in educational 
methods, and he made short work of that self-satisfaction. 
He was a radical and a reformer to whom the old educa- 
tional complacency was an abomination. Against the old 
mechanical methods he set the new spirit; the teacher 
was not “to hear recitations,” but to vitalize his pupils. 

We have many captains of industry ; Colonel Parker 
was a captain of education—a man of heroic life and 
spirit ; soldier, student, teacher, leader, administrator, 
and thinker, and in every aspect of his life resolute, 
courageous, daring, vital. He hated formalism and 
loved freedom ; he was the born enemy of pedantry, the 
born lover of knowledge. Such men are rare in any 
country; in this country their services are of peculiar 
value ; they cannot be rewarded too generously during 
their lives nor honored too greatly after they are gone. 


His Ideals and Achievements. 

In a very interesting article contributed to the April 
Review of Reviews, Wilbur S. Jackman, associated 
with Colonel Parker for many years, writes: 

Che war waged upon Colonel Parker was not upon 
trifling details ; it was upon the fundamentals in human 
life. Thru their instincts the politicians at least dimly 
foresaw the result upon their own ambition if childhood 
were to be allowed this sweet taste of freedom ; hence 
they and all other manipulators of men fought him as 
for their lives. 

Colonel Parker iterated again and again that nothing 
should be allowed to stand between an individual and 
success but himself. This brought him into immediate 
conflict with superintendents, boards of education, politi- 
cal machine men, and with the whole fraternity of axe- 
grinding time-servers that infest the earth. To the 
teachers who stood behind the walls which he with sleep- 
less vigilance patrolled, he presented a totally different 
aspect. Toward those who were trying to use the indi- 
vidual freedom which he strove to assure, no one could 
be more forbearing and patient. There was no work so 
raw or imperfect in which, if the teacher could demon- 
strate its alignment with law, he would not take the 
profoundest interest. 

The surface test which he always applied in determin- 
ing the social condition of the school at any time was 
that of genuine happiness, which the life of the place 
expressed. He felt that without happiness the best 
work was impossible, and, conversely, that actual work 
under normal conditions always resulted in happiness. 

In order to cement still more closely the union of the 
home and school, for eighteen years or more Colonel 
Parker orgarized and conducted parents’ meetings. 

Among the first to introduce manual training in the 
grades, he followed this with all the ‘‘ fads” as rapidly 
as he could secure instructors to give him the proper 
assistance. In the face of the bitterest opposition he 
toiled with boundless patience until drawing, painting, 
clay modeling, and making, all became established as in- 
tegral parts of the curriculum, and he lived to see the 
day when the cry of ‘‘fads” was no longer heard in in- 
telligent communities. 

No less strong was the opposition which he encoun- 
tered to his methods of teaching reading, writing, and 
number. It was his theory that these subjects could and 
should be taught under the impulse of intrinsic thought. 
He believed that, as modes of study and expression, they 
should be taught when the study of the central, or nutri- 
ent, subjects of nature and man demands their use, and 
his methods were based upon that belief. Consequently 
he rejected the idea that a set vocabulary must be ac- 
quired before achild should be allowed to read as a 
means of study. He also repudiated the notion that 
there must be the usual copy-book training in the draw- 
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ing of letters before the pupil be allowed to write. To 
carry out his method a printing press, established in the 
school and placed in charge of a practical printer, turned 


‘off, every year, hundreds of pages of reading matter for 


the children, which they themselves had derived from 
the different subjects studied. 

After the day’s work, settled comfortably within 
the depths of a great cushioned chair, with closed eyes, 
with the insight of a master, he reviewed again and 
again the entire work of the school. He was eternally 
going back for the principle that controlled the teach- 
er’s action, and woe betide the one who became weary in 
the search! The questions always were, “ Are you 
headed right ?” “Is it quality or quantity that you are 
after?” “Are you trying to cover ground or to devel- 
op character ?” “ What have you to think about except 
the present needs of the growing child ?” 

Behind the work of Colonel Parker lay the great back- 
ground of his personal character. His dominating pas- 
sion was his love for little children, and in his treatment 
of them he was infinitely tender and forbearing. 


Contributions to Pedagogical Literature. 

Readers of this journal need not be reminded that 
Colonel Francis W. Parker stood for all that was best in 
the lives of educational reformers and the writings of 
the spiritual fathers that beget us. And many teachers 
thruout our land will bring to the memory of this dis- 
tinguished American educator a meed of gratitude for 
stimulus and inspiration to know more of the men and 
literature constituting our pedagogical ancestry. 

In THE ScHOOL JOURNAL and The Teachers’ Institute 
back in the early eighties, Colonel Parker, with his 
characteristically forceful way of putting things, gave 
some most judicious lists of pedagogical books and some 
most valuable hints for the use of the same. In the 
December (1884) supplement of his all too brief Practical 
Teacher was published a select list of pedagogical books 
with characteristic estimates of the same. No better 
brief list of books has ever come to my notice. The 
Colonel himself was widely read in the literature of 
education and he had an abiding faith in lifting the 
teaching craft to the professional rank. The most im- 
portant step, as he saw it, was for each and every 
teacher to acquire a select pedagogical library and be- 
come familiar with the genesis and application of edu- 
cational ideas. ° 

His own contributions to the literature of education 
include : 

(1) Talks on Teaching. New York: E. L. Kellogg & 
Co., 1885. pp. 182. This book continues to be our most 
useful hand book on methods of teaching elementary 
school subjects. 

(2) Talks on Pedagogics : an Outline of the Theory of Con- 
centration. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co., 1894. pp. 491. 

(3) How to Study Geography. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1889. pp. 400. 

(4) Several tracts for teachers during his superinten- 
dency at Quincy—the most noteworthy being those on 
spelling, number, and form. 

(5) He edited the American edition of Tate’s Philo- 
sophy of Education. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen, 1884. pp. 
330. For this he prepared a thoroly stimulating intro- 
duction. 

(6) From September 1884 to April 1885 he edited 
The Practical Teacher, the motto of which best charac- 
terizes this estimable review: ‘‘ Honest investigation 
and a courageous application of the truth when found.” 
The edition was so soon exhausted that in 1&86, E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., of New York, republished the volume 
that it might be made available in the ordinary course of 
the book trade. 

(7) Numerous articles and addresses that have ap- 
peared in THE ScHooL JouRNAL, Educational Review, 
Proceedings of the National Educational Association, 
and other publications. 

State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. WILL S. MONROE. 
(See also page 391.) 
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School Gquipment and the Gducational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concernin 
material for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that a 
advertisements are admitted. School 


boards, superintendents, and teachers 


aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
notes of school  aupplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 


nd many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Ha:tor of THE 


ScHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


Equipment of a Principal’s Office. 


Principals’ offices vary greatly in their equipment. Some 
have the oarest possible furnishing, while others have all the 
conveniences of the modern business office. Among the latter 
class is the office of Dr. Edward W. Stitt, principal of Public 
School No. 89 at Lenox avenue and 134th street, New York 
city. It is a model of its kind and impresses the visitor with 
its beauty and perfection of arrangement. Dr. Stitt’s per- 
sonality is everywhere in evidence. 

Perhaps this personality is best shown by the carefully- 
selected pictures which adorn the walls of the room, and which 
are the first things to attract the visitor or pupil. Not only 
are they appropriate and beautiful from an artistic point of 
view, but each one is symbolic of some uplifting thought. All 
have been especially selected for the inspiration which they 
unconsciously exert on pupil, teacher, and principal. Perhaps 
the most touching are framed pictures of President and Mrs. 
McKinley, between whom is a black-bordered card which reads : 

“Mrs. McKinley acknowl- 
edges with grateful appre- 
ciation the tender expres- 
sions of sympathy extend- 
ed to her in her sorrow. 

“September, 1901. Can- 
ton, U.” 

This card was an ac- 
knowledgment of a tele- 
gram of sympathy and 
hope for the late presi- 
dent’s recovery which was 
sent by the boys of Public 
School 89 to Mrs. McKin- 
ley during those days of 
suspense when her hus- 
band’s life hung in the 
balance between life and 
death. 

A picture of historical 
interest represents an epi- 
sode in the lives of the 
pupils of the school and of 
Admiral Dewey, who is 
an honorary member of 89. This contains several newspaper 
clippings and photographs. There is a letter sent to the school 
by Dewey from the Philippines, a clipping with the caption 
“Dewey S hot by Boy Photographers,” and pictures showing a 
delegation from the school on board the flagship Olympia on 
the day the fleet returned from Manila. The photographsalso 
show Admiral Dewey, Principal Stitt, and a magnificent floral 
horseshoe, which stood as high as a man, and which the school 
presented to the admiral. In the ante room are pictures of 
the various rulers of the world. Leopold II, king of Belgium, 
presented a picture of himself to the school in March, 1901. 

A facsimile of a certified check for $27,907 signed by 
President u’Brien and sent for the relief of the Galveston suf- 
ferers serves a two-fold purpose—to inculcate the principles 
of charity and to serve as a practical example of what a check 
really is. A picture of tae Empire State express is given a 
conspicuous place that lazy boys may be told to emulate its 
record for speed. Pictures of various pupils who have distin- 
guished themselves are also to be seen—the Century club, 
composed of pupils attaining a high standard of scholarship ; 
. last year’s baseball team of the school; pictures of class 
presidents, who are supposed to preserve order when the 
teacher is away; medal winners at athletic games ; and the 
coior guard. ach Friday the guard carries into the school a 
fine silk American flag presented by Alexander Hamilton post, 
G. A. R., of Harlem. The boys are in appropriate costumes 
and carry either flags or the school colors white and blue. 
A salute to “‘ Uld Glory ” is included in the exercises. 

A plan that has worked well in securing regular attendance 
is represented by a shield bearing the figures 89 in monogram 
and a number of varied colored ribbons, each of which repre- 
sents a class which has had the highest per cent. of atten- 
dance for one week. The class having the largest number of 
ribbons at the end of the term of twenty-one weeks becomes 
the possessor of a beautiful silk banner in the form of ashield, 
the lower part of red and white stripes, the upper represent- 





ing stars on a blue background. Mr. John J. Conway's class of 
forty-five boys were neither tardy nor absent for sixty-six 
consecutive days last term and won the prize shield. It is 
likely to remain with this class, as it has at present the high- 
est standing ; but the competition of other classes is close. 
A reward for good behavior is a lucky penny of “dear old 
9 39 


Several original pictures by students and graduates of the 
school are noticeable. One of these is an oi) painting, excel- 
lently handled, portraying flags of the schoo] colors and the 
pledge of allegiance, united with the monogram 89. This was 
painted by John &. Ferdinand, Jr., a graduate who is the 
youngest American painter whose work has been accepted by 
the National Academy of Design. In the same cabinet with 
the foregoing is a silver loving cup, a trophy showing the 
success of 89 in relay races run against all the schools of the 
city. As the cup has been won twice, it is now the permanent 
property of the school. A Rugby football inscribed “* Cham- 
pions 89” is draped with the school colors, and shows that the 
boys are as proud of their physical prowess as of their pro- 
ficiency in study. 

Portraits of the last class Dr. Stitt taught before becoming 
a principal and his principal’s license occupy places of honor 
in the room. Another source of inspiration to him are the 
photographs of his own two boys. They bring a pleasant 
touch of home life into the school routine and when the prin- 
cipal becomes weary of thinking about his thousand boys at 
school, he is refreshed and inspired anew by a glance at the 
pictured faces of his two sturdy, handsome boys at home. 

Rules for correcting work are shown. Many of these are 
likgthose used in proofreading, and thus the pupils uncon- 
sciously become familiar with certain arbitrary signs which 
will be useful to many of them in after life, especially if they 
enter a business or professional career. Two stamps are used 
to facilitate the principal’s work —‘‘ Much pleased,” and “ Not 
satisfactory ; Edw. W. Stitt, principal.” Boys sent to the 
principal for disorder or shirking work are always kept busy. 
A boy not taking music satisfactorily is given the same piece 
of music with which he failed, and is required to learn it and 
then copy it from memory. Others may be required to learn 
“The Landing of the Pilgrims,” a selection from ‘* Hiawatha,” 
etc. In any event the principal endeavors to atterd to them 
at once, no matter what other business is in hand so that they 
may return to their classes at the earliest possible moment. 

Over the principal’s desk is a frame containing a list of the 
English work, grade work, and supplementary reading, ar- 
rangement of class poems, and appreciative work, so that each 
teacher may become familiar with what the other teachers 
are doing and thus plan his work intelligently and in keeping 
with the general scheme. Dr. Stitt has also a bulletin con- 





taining the assignment of teachers and the location of special 
instructors, the assignment of class work, etc. This bulletin 
has been found an excellent time saver. 

The most noticeable piece of furniture in the room is a 
quartered oak, roll-top desk made by M. W. Gain & Son, of 
Boston. This contains a large number of compartments and 
drawers for filing away reports, etc. Besides the miscel]aneous 
articles which are usually found on a principal's desk, there is 
a stuffed bird presented by an amateur taxidermist of the 
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school, also several specimens of coal, gold, and copper, and 
other nature curios. 

A mimeograph is employed for rapidly making a large num- 
ber of test papers, study questions, etc., which saves the pupil 
the time and labor of writing the questions himself. What is 
called the ‘Officers’ Book” is among the desk equipment. 
This book is signed by the ;rincipal, teachers, the various class 
presidents, and vice-presidents, and passes into the archives of 
the school. If the class executives are removed from office 
for any reason, their names are scratched off. The book thus 
teaches the boys practical civics. The class officers are re- 
warded for their efforts in promoting the discipline of the 
school by being treated to various trips or excursions. The 
last of these trips was to the Hohenzollern, by invitation of 
the German consul, and the twenty-two representatives of the 
school had a most enjoyable time. 

A large oak cabinet is used to preserve specimens of manual 
training work. Drawings are classified as to teachers and 
grades and are handy for inspection at all times. Another 
cabinet contains the written work of the school arranged as 
to grades and classes. This includes dictation, composition 
work, original drawings, etc. 

The principal’s library has been placed in a general room, 
where it is easy of access to all the teachers. It 
consists of two handsome bookcases with glass 
fronts,each containing about 300 volumes. Among 
these are the latest and also the standard works 
on pedagogy and the various branches of school 
work, books of reference, dictionaries, encyclo- Rae 
pedias, etc. Be 

A revolving chair, a plain pine table, and sev- [fj 


eral small chairs complete the furnishing of the 7 =eecee 


room. 

The principal is kept in communication with all parts of 
the building by a system of electric buttons, levers, bells, 
and speaking tubes furnished by Zindars & Hunt, 127 Fifth 
avenue, New York. One of the levers, for instance, rings a 
bell in the playground as a signal for the pupils to assemble 
inside the school, there is a bell and speaking tube to €om- 
municate with the janitor, hall bells for each floor and a 
bell for each room in the building. 

A fact worthy of notice is that a large majonity of the 
equipment and supplies of principals’ offices and, in fact, of 
all departments of New York schools, is made in the state 
prison. Superintendent Snyder says that the state prison 
not only furnishes supplies to the schools, but also the 
greater part of the equipment of the Board of Education 
building at 59th street and Park avenue. The prison depart- 
ment of the state of New York issues an elaborate catalog of 
113 pages which gives half tone pictures, descriptions, and 
price lists of the various articles. School supplies are manu- 
factured at Sing Sing and Auburn prisons, principally at the 
latter institution. 

THE ScHOOL JouRNAL is indebted to the American School 
Furniture Company, New York, for the two illustrations in the 
above article. 


The Remington Typewriter. 

The history of the Remington Typewriter is almost too 
well known to require repetition.. It took years of work on 
the part of the three original inventors and their associates 
to get the machine into a shape sufficiently complete to war- 
rant an attempt to manufacture it for the market. This first 
machine was crude enough in its appearance and bore but little 
semblance to the trimly built Remington of to-day. Even 
then the inventors and mechanics of the factory which finally 
gave its name to the machine found nothing save the basic 
principles to retain. In their hands it was completely remod- 
eled and then, after more than a year of hard labor, was put 
upon the market in 1874. 

For several years thereafter its history was one of disap- 
pointment and heavy financial loss. The machine did write 
surprisingly well, but the public was apathetic and prejudice 
ran very strongly in favor of the old way. This state of af- 
fairs no doubt proved to be a potent factor in the ultimate 
success of the machine, for a few of its promoters redoubled 
their efforts to improve its construction and enlarge its scope 
of usefulness. 

Many skilled mechanics and others joined in the effort to 
improve ‘‘the typewrfter.” It was found that the machine 
must be strongly built and of simple design. The first Rem- 
ington put upon the market was the No. 1 model of which we 
give an illustration. This machine would write capitals only, 
a method which could be endured for the sake of the other ad- 
vantages which the machine offered, but which could never be- 
come popular or generally used. The remedy seemed obvious, 
double the number of typebars to carry the additional charac- 
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ters required. But this solved the problem on one side, only 
to complicate it on the other. The typebars struck to a com- 
mon center, therefore any increase in the number meant 
longer and consequently heavier typebars, and that meant 
more weight for the fingers of the operator to move. Then 
there was the keyboard to consider. Double the characters 





















Model No. 1, 
and you must needs double the number of keys in the{key- 
board. That meant to double the tax upon the operator’s 
memory to remember the position of the additional keys’ and 
upon his arms to reach out and locate them. 

The genius of associated inventors supplied the desired 
means of increasing the number of characters without adding 
to the keyboard and without unduly complicating the machine 
itself. Other mechanical problems of moment have arisen 
and have been dealt with in a spirit of careful and exact in- 
vestigation. A multitude of improvements have resulted from 
the continuous labors of the Remington experimental depart- 
ment, but no change has been made until it was clearly demon- 
strated to be a material improvement upon existing construc- 
tion. 

No detailed mechanical description of the Remington is 
necessary for an American public. It is a familiar sight 
everywhere. Some accounts of the means by which its repu- 
tation is acquired and maintained may prove of interest, to- 
gether with some reference to the practical advantages which 
the Remington user secures. 

Four essential qualities find their place in the construction 
of the Remington typewriter. They are durability, reliability, 
efficiency, and simplicity. 

Remington durability and reliability are secured by ‘the 
most careful attention to every detail of manufacture. Every 
part of the machine is made of the very best material, under 


Model No. 6. 
direct supervision in the company’s own works. Many import- 
ant parts are made of an expensive special alloy, devised in 
their own foundry, which unites the most desirable working 
qualities with the requisite durability and finish. Every piece 
is exactly made, regardless of the time and money required. 

Remington efficiency means that it covers in the best way 
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every field of usefulness. Remington simplicity means that 
all of these advantages are gained without the use of compli- 
cated mechavism. 

The following features of design have contributed to the 
superior simplicity and efficiency of the Remington typewriter : 

The paper feeding apparatus acts positively and promptly, 
giving the operator perfect control of the paper. The paper 
guides adjust themselves automatically for ordinary require- 
ments, and can easily be adapted to heavy manifolding, etc. 
The carriage is very light, but exceedingly strong, and runs 
with great steadiness, which helps to maintain excellent align- 
ment, even after long service. 

Every possible convenience is provided forthe user. Ingen- 
ious marginal stops, instantly adjustable in any position, pro- 
vide any required margin upon both edges of paper. The 
writing can be extended upon either margin without read- 
jasting thése stops. A convenient lever permits the free 
movement of the carriage, independent of the letter spacing 
mechanism. The cylinder is easily revolved by handles on 
each end, thus affording perfect facility in making corrections. 
The keys lock automatically when the last character has been 
written upon any length of line. 

The Remington is notable for its light and easy touch, 
which enables the user to perform a great amount of work 
without undue fatigue. Many features contribute to this re- 
sult. Of these the following are especially noteworthy : 

The compact keyboard brings all the characters within easy 
reach of the fingers without fatiguing movements of the arms. 
The key levers are made of wood—the material best suited 
for this special purpose. These wooden key levers give that 
combination of strength, lightness, and resilience of action 
for which the Remington is noted. They are carefully con- 
structed at a cost far exceeding that of the metal levers com- 
monly used. The arrangement of the levers is simple and 
direct, entirely avoiding friction and producing the quickest 
response with the‘least expenditure of power. The connecting 
wires are substantial and directly connected to the type bars. 

The letter spacing mechanism, also a vital factor in the 
easy and rapid action of the machine, has been perfected until 
it is quickly responsive to a speed beyond the capacity of any 
operator, tho adjustable to the touch of every one. © 

A recent improvement has been made in the general action 
of the shifting mechanism. The right hand shift key, which 
was little used in the old style of operation, has been trans- 
ferred to the lower bank of keys and placed in a position ex- 
actly corresponding to the one operated by the left hand. 
This better fits the machine for use by the new style of oper- 
ating known as the “ touch” system, which is initself an out- 
growth of experience of operators with the Remington key- 
board. This system, which is also known as the “all finger” 
method, involves the use of all fingers of both hands and the 
operation of the machine without looking at the keyboard. 

The convenience of the user of the Remington typewriter 
has always been carefully studied. Every part of the machine 
isreadily accessible and the mechanism is so simple that it 
can be easily understood and operated by any intelligent per- 
son. The working parts do not afford easy lodgment for dust 
or dirt, and the requisite cleaning is easily done. Every 
working adjustment, such as placing the paper or changing 
the margins, can be made with remarkable ease and quick- 
ness, 

The ribbon movement is entirely automatic, and calls for no 
attention from the operator during the life of the ribbon. 
The ribbon mechanism can be operated by hand, to shift the 
ribbon from spool to spool, or to place it in any desired pcsi- 
tion. 

The ribbon. is easily removed and the mechanism thrown out 
of gear when making stencils for the different duplicating 
processes, and can be quickly replaced when again needed. 

The general character of the work done by the Remington 
is too well known to require comment. Every typewriter 
ought to do good work at first, but the real test comes in the 
character of the continuous work it will perform—day after 
day—year after year. This quality of almost unlimited en- 
durance is of special value in school use, where machines must 
be used by great numbers of pupils and by many who are only 
learning to operate and consequently do not handle the machine 
with the care and skill of an expert. 


A New Writing Machine. 

A French paper gives a description of a writing machine of 
German invention known as the Brackelsberg typewriter which 
seems to have the types affixed to several segments, capable 
of movement in a vertical plane, and with their axes set side 
by side, so that two or more letters can be simultaneously 
printed, simply by depressing the corresponding keys. There 
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are in this machine 132 keys, set in nine tiers, comprising 
three complete alphabets of small letters, one of capitals, and 
various punctuation and other signs. By simply increasing 
the number of type-segments the number can be increased in- 


. definitely. 


A Fine School Building. 


The city of Stockton, California, proposes to have one of the 
finest high school buildings on the Pacific coast. A site con- 
sisting of more than ten acres has been selected. One half of 
this has been reserved for buildings and a school park; the 
remainder will be used for outdoor sports. 

Plans for a building to cost $100,000 have been -alled for, 
the competition being open to architects thruou‘ the United 
States. The circular of information to architects issued by 
the Stockton board of education is a very carefully drawn 
outline. The following is the portion of the circular outlining 
the rooms and offices called for in the building, which is planned 
to accommodate 600 pupils :— 

(a) Twelve recitation or class rooms (three each for English 
department, mathematics, history, and languages.) The stand- 
ard size for recitation and class rooms to be 22 by 32 feet, 24 
by 30 or 24 by 32. Two of the twelve rooms may be as large 
as 27 by 36; not to exceed three may be as small as 18 by 24. 
In all cases rooms are to be adapted to their use, and, where 
needed, to be provided with necessary cases and closets for 
the storage of books and material. 

(b) Five rooms for thesciences (a science lecture room with 
a floor space of about 900 square feet, a laboratory for physics 
with a floor space of about 1,000 square feet (27 by 36), one 
for chemistry with about 750 square feet (24 by 30), one 
for physical geography with about 750 square feet (24 by 30), 
and one for biology with about 550 square feet (18 by 30). 
The five rooms for the sziences to be properly lighted and ven- 
tilated and to be provided with all necessary closets and ap- 
paratus rooms, and with all fittings of every description 
needed in carrying on each line of work, with the exception 
of movable furniture and apparatus. If space permits, any or 
all of the laboratories may be increased in size. 

(c) Two rooms for the business department—one for book- 
keeping and actual business practice with a floor space of from 
1000 to 1800 square feet (27 by 36 or 30 by 42), and one for 
stenography and typewriting with a floor space of about 450 
square feet (18 by 24). : 

(d) Two rooms for drawing, each with a floor space of about 
1000 square feet (27 by 36). The rooms for drawing to be 
provided with cases.and lockers for the storage of models and 
material. 

(e) One study room with a floor space of about 2,000 square 
feet (27 by 72), the room to be so planned that a partition 
can be run across it at any time, dividing it into two rooms, 
each 27 by 36. The room to be equipped with cases for the 
general reference library. 

(f) One assembly and lecture room to seat at least 600 per- 
sons, 

(g) One gymnasium to be fully equipped with all necessary 
lockers, baths, dressing rooms, and everything necessary for 
a modern gymnasium, excepting movable apparatus 

(h) Three rooms for the board of education and the city 
superiatendent of schools—one public office, one private office, 
and one room, preferably a vault, equipped for the storage of 
records. 

(i) Office for the principal and room for the teachers, in 
each case to be equipped with closets and cases for the stor- 
age of supplies, for books, and for specimens. 

(j) Two small rooms with a floor space of about 100 square 
feet, 8 by 12, to be equipped with cases and lockers, and to be 
well lighted. 

Besides the above, the circular describes and maps out the 
site, defines the drawings desired, gives a definite outline of 
the spesifications and estimates required, and furnishes com- 
plete definite details for the guidance of competing architects. 
Copies of the circular may be obtained from James A. Barr, 
city superintendent of schools, Stockton, Cal. 


School-House Plans and Economical Heating. 


“ Rural and Village School-house Construction, with Sugges- 
tions on Heating and Ventilating ” is the title of a neatand 
practical brochure by C. A. Kent, of 5616 Drexel avenue, Chi- 
cago. This architect has evidently had considerable experi- 
ence in drawing ‘plans for rural school-houses, and the brochure 
shows a number of inexpensive, yet artistic school buildings. 
He believes that regular plans and specifications should be 
drawn by an architect, no matter how small or unpretentious 
the school building may be. More contractors will bid, for more 
definite details are given, the plans are more intelligible than 
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if roughly sketched by the school board, and less confusion 
will arise as to quality, quantity, dimensions, etc. The archi- 
tect will also be able to advise many conveniences with which 
the average school board is unfamiliar. 

Mr. Kent gives a description of a simple and inexpensive 
but successful plan for heating and ventilating the country 
school-house. He says a jacketed heater or ordinary stove 
with sheet iron “jacket” will save great loss of heat by con- 
trolling the radiation. The jacket should fit down to the 
floor in case the fresh air supply is drawn from outside, to 
enter the register beneath the stove. Where no fresh air box 
is provided and the supply is drawn from outside thru seams 
in windows, door, and floor, the jacket may extend to within six 
inches of the floor. It is open at the top to allow the air, as 
it becomes heated, to rise and spread evenly over the room. 
As it becomes foul, the air cools and, growing thereby heavier, 
settles and passes off thru register openings in the baseboard 
to the foot of the flue, then up and out at the side of the 
smoke flue. Thus less heat, fuel, and floor space are needed 
and better health and better school work are secureds 


Instructive Toy Blocks. 

Among the most valuable supplies for the primary school, at 
least from the child’s viewpoint, are toy blocks. The blocks 
manufactured by the E. A. Cannon Toy Compary, of Green 
Bay, Wis., possess many distinctive features Twelve sets 
have already been manufactured, some very simple and some. 
complicated sets, to suit children of various ages. An illustra 











tion of Set No. lis given herewith. It is composed of eighty-two 
blocks of various shapes and sizes, and when fitted up will 
make a trolley car or wagon. All the blcoks are detachable and 
interchangeable, fitting into each other so as to make many diff- 
erent articles or designs, taxing the ingenuity and affording a 
continuous round of pleasure and instruction. The railroad set of 
112 pieces, for instance, will make freight, stock, coal or flat 
cars, baggage or express trucks, wheelbarrow, depot, merry-go- 
round, etc., and forms a most attractive set. 


Aurora Acetylene Generator. 

Certainly a most important consideration in school or home is 
properlight. Ininstalling an artificial light plant it is well to 
get that which will be the most like natural light and which 
will be most healthful. 

The Aurora Acetylene Generator possesses these good points 
in a marked degree, and it is now an assured fact that acety- 
lene gas is the cheapest and safest light. Even;common coal 
oil costs three times as much asacetylene. It does ndt flicker 
like common gas. but gives a steady, natural light which pre- 
serves the eyesight. The Aurora Acetylene Company, of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn, is making a special offer to the first school or 
private residence in each neighborhood using the generator. 





A handy article for tying together examination papers, re- 
port cards, etc., is made by the Universal Package Tie Device 
Company, of Macon,Ga. It is called the Decument Tie Device, 
and is said to be the most convenient, neat, secure, and quick- 
est method of tying together papers and documents for safety 
and convenience. Considering its durability and utility it is 
as cheap as rubber bands or tape. 
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Che Gducational Trade field. 


The common council of Hartford, Conn., has voted an ap- 
propriation of $18,500 for the introduction of the free text- 
book system. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons are holding a special exhibition of 
unique books in remarkable bindings, with mosaic, chiseled 
leather, and symbolic ornament from the atelier of Charles. 
Meunier of Paris, in their building at 153 Fifth avenue, New 
York city. 


According to several publishing houses of a conservative 
tendency, the spring publishing business this year is largely 
in excess of that of last year altho 1901 was a time of excep- 
tional general prosperity thruout the country. One explana- 
tion advanced by a representative of a firm that has had little 
to do with the publication of popular novels of vast circula- 
tion, and that reports its business to be from fifteen to thirty- 
five per cent. better than last year, is that the reading public: 
is coming more and more to buy books of a serious literary 
character and substantial quality—a fact which naturally in- 
creases the sale of educational works, biographies, etc. 


Harper & Brothers have published a “‘ History of the United 
States” which is decidedly up-to date. Among its distinc- 
tive feature is President’s Roosevelt’s message to Congress. 


Little, Brown & Company have just issued an attractive 
booklet containing a list of their publications which are suit- 
able for school libraries, supplementary reading, etc. Among 
the books are many well-known and widely read volumes. 


The Crowell Apparatus Company bas erected a large factory 
in Indianapolis, Ind., for the manufacture of the Crowell sci- 
entific apparatus. The firm announces that they will in fu- 
ture manufacture general scientific apparatus. 


W. C. Horn Brothers & Company, 541-543 Pearl street, 
New York, have a large line of Souvenir Postal Card Albums. 
They are useful for giving permanency to the latest fad of 
school children, the collection of pictorial postals from all parts 
of the world. , 


P. F. Collier & Sons, publishers of Collier’s Weekly, have 
moved into new quarters on West 13th street and West-12th 
street, New York. The new plant occupies the entire space- 
formerly occupied by fourteen buildings. Their floor space: 
gives an area twice the ground space occupied by Madison: 
Square Garden. 


Students and teachers of history will be interested in the- 
announcement of Dodd, Mead & Company that they have 
taken in hand the publication of the journals kept by Lewis 
and Clark during their memorable first trip across this contin- 
ent. The journals are the property of the American Philos- 
ophical Society of Philadelphia. 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Company is building a plant at: 
Milwaukee, Wis., for the manufacture of carbonate of mag- 
nesia and mineral wool. When this plant is completed, the 
company will be prepared to furnish a most complete line of 
all grades of steam pipe and boiler coverings and asbestos 
goods of all descriptions. President T. F. Manville and Se- 
cretary H. E. Manville will remove from Milwaukee to New 
York, while C. R. Manville will have charge of the Western 
department. 


“Our Bird Friends” is the title of a little game issued by 
Sarah H. Dudley, of Berlin, Mass., with the hope that children 
may become more familiar with some of our common birds 
and their habits, and in so doing may use their influence in 
helping to protect the birds, their nests, the eggs and young, 
from useless and cruel destruction. Each card gives the 
common and scientific name of a bird, illustrated with a pho- 
tographic half-tone. The card contains a verse of poetry, 
tells where the bird is found, its appearance, and gives a de- 
scription of nest and eggs. One player reads everything on 
the card with the exception of the name of the bird and its 
family, and the player at the left must guess the name from 
the description given. 


Ginn & Company’s bookmen recently held a reunion in Chi- 
cago, at which thirty-one were present. The toastmaster was 
W.R. Andress, who made a record of over thirty speeches in 
introducing the agents, all of whom were called upon for re- 
marks. The occasion will long be remembered by those for- 
tunate enough to be present. 


The Buffalo Fixture Company of 89-93 Main street, Buffalo. 
N. Y., manufacturers of adjustable window shade fixtures for 
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the regulation of light and ventilation in schools, has been 
succeeded by the Buffalo Fixture Works. W. H. Stockman 
will probably be retained by the new proprietors as manager. 


The Globe Wernicke Company, the well-known manufac” 
turers of filing cabinets. bookcases, card index systems, etc. 
have removed from 339 Broadway to 380-382 Broadway, cor- 
ner of White street. Their new location gives them larger 
more convenient, and better lighted quarters, where they will 
be able to fill orders with greater facility than in tke past. 


More than $1,000 worth of apparatus was ordered recently 
by the University of Utah for laboratory work on the steam 
engine, gas engine, ard other lines of engineering work. 


The Triangular Book Cover Company of Munnsville, N. Y., 
have just added to their line multum in parvo binders No. 2 
and an adhesive tape, transparent gummed tissue paper. 
Samples will be sent to teachers and librarians upon request. 


When purchasing Faradic apparatus always secure the 
greatest length of wire with the greatest number of magnetic 
lines of force possible. You will then have an apparatus that 
will give you good results, prove most satisfactory, and will 
not be liable to be constantly out of order. The stronger the 
current from an induction coil, the less it is felt. Short 
lengths of wire having few magnetic lines of force, produce 
strong muscular contraction, which is misunderstood for 
strength. The Jerome Kidder Manufacturing Company, New 
York, make a specialty of superior Faradic apparatus. 


The annual reports of a group’of cities stating what 
amount they paid out on a four years’ average for replenish- 
ing text-books show that those using the Holden system for 
preserving books paid out less than half as much as those not 
using it. The system embraces heavy waterproof, germproof 
book covers for outside protection, self-binders to fasten in 
loosened leaves, and transparent paper to repair torn leaves. 
Altho the Holden Patent Book Cover Company of Springfield, 
Mass., has had nineteen years’ dealings with free text-book 
school boards, there has never been a complaint of the quality 
of the Holden book covers. 


The last installment of the fine collection of minerals re- 
cently purchased by George L. English & Company was 
placed on sale at 3 and 5 West 18th street, New York, March 
22. Each has been more attractive than the previous one, 
and the final instailment includes about 1,000 specimens, 
many of them exceedingly rare. Numerous other shipments 
will arrive constantly during the spring and summer, and, 
while still filling current orders, George L. English & Com- 
pany will shortly begin to make elaborate preparations for 
fall. 


George P. Rowell & Company, of New York, announce a 
special school edition of Printers’ Ink for April 16. It wil] be 
sent to 6,000 schools and colleges in the United States and 
Canada, and will contain matter of special interest to schools, 


Two-hundred eight-candle power Shelby lamps, manufac- 
tured by the Shelby Flectric Company of Shelby, Ohio, have 
been placed in the Florida Agricultural college and experiment 
station, Lake City, Fla. This is a result of atwo months’ 
test at which the Shelby improved lamp gave entire satisfac- 
tion. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Company enu- 
merates the good points of their pens as follows: They have 
all the vital qualities of perfect pens—smoothness of point, 
flexibility, temper, and durability, and they are made in such 
a great variety that every writer will be able to select the 
one that suits him best. 

D. Appleton & Company announce a standard series of tech- 
nical handbooks on the artistic crafts, suitable for schools, 
workshops, and libraries. 


The Arthur H. Clark Company has been incorporated in 
Cleveland, 0., for $75,000 as publishers and booksellers. . Mr. 
Clark, president of the company, has in the past been iden- 
tified with A.C. McClurg & Company, of Chicago, and other 
prominent publishers. 


The New York board of education has voted to place in 
the schools in all the boroughs ‘ The Library of the World's 
Best Literature,” by the late Charles Dudley Warner. This 
library is published by the International Society. 


A. C. McSlurg & Company are considering the preparation 
of a complete and accurate index to recitations, readings. dia- 
logs, etc. The plan is to prepare a list of about 15,000 pieces 
which. are to be found in some 200 of the best standard collec- 

ions and anthologies of poetry and prose, giving the refer- 
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ences in an index to tities, to authors, and to first lines. The 
work will be done according to the best bibliographical 
methods and the references will be given by a simple key 
showing at a glance the volume or volumes containing the 
selection sought. The work will probably be issued in one 
handy volume of about 800 pages. It is hoped that the work 
will materialize, as it would prove of great value to teachers 
and elocutionists. 


Peter Henderson & Company, who have for some years been 
supplying raphia for basket weaving in the kindergarten 
schools of New York and some of the other larger cities, an- 
nounce that they are now prepared to fill orders from any 
part of the country with the utmost dispatch. With the in- 
creased facilities and the plans now under way this company 
is probably the largest importers of fine grades of raphia in 
the country. 


One thing which mars the exceptional prosperity of the 
educational publishers this spring is the fact that no decision 
has been reached by the New York board of education about 
the new books to be purchased for the schools. According to 
a representative of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, this has 
caused the sales of text-books in New York city to fall below 
what was anticipated. 


The Berlin Photographic Company of 14 East Twenty-third 
street, New York, have taken photographic copies of twenty-" 
six of the original paintings in the Museum of the Luxem- 
bourg, comprising the elite of the French artists represented. 
Rach picture is not only a notable work of art in itself, but is 
also harmoniously characteristic of the entire group. To- 
gether these form a comprebensive collection of the best of 
modern French art. 


A new edition of the American Newspaper directory is 
now in press and will be ready on April 16. 


Of the list of one hundred entertaining biographical works 
chosen by the Carnegie library, of Pittsburg, Pa., it is a note- 
worthy fact that twenty-four of them are published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


Rand, McNally & Company are negotiating for a lease on 
one of the blocks between Harrison and Twelfth streets, lying 
between Michigan boulevard and Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
Should the site be secured, construction of their immense 
building will shortly be commenced, the cost to be about 
$800,000. 


The Artisans Guild, of Muskegon, Mich., is an association of 
skilled workmen engaged in the making of useful articles of 
superior design and quality. They have made a special study 
of manual training school equipment and propose to supply 
schools with the very best in drawing tables and work benches 
at a moderate cost. The distinguishing features of these 
goods are covered by patents ard are not manufactured by 
any other firm. They are sold direct to schools and colleges. 
All are marked with the firm's stamp and in the event of any 
defect in either workmansbip or material, if returned will be 
made satisfactory without cost. Catalog will be mailed show- 
ing three small drawing stands, the universal art stand, two 
—— drawing tables, and two work benches to anyone inter- 
ested. 


Handy devices for facilitating the dating and numbering of 
examination or lesson papers, records, etc., are the Edison 
and Bates Automatic Numbering Machines and the Bates Line 
Dating Machine, manufactured by the Bates Manufacturing 
Company, of Orange, N. J., and handled by the American Type 
Founders Company, of New York city.. Each numbering ma- 
chine is made with three movements— consecutive, duplicate, 
and repeat. When the pointer is placed at “‘ consecutive” on 
the dial plate, the machine will print from one or from any 
number up to its full capacity ; wken set at ‘‘duplicate” it 
will print the same number twice and then change off to the 
next following number automatically ; when set at “repeat” 
it will print the same number over and over again. In the 
Bates wine Dating Machine the dates run for nineteen years. 


A novelty is being offered to the trade by A. A. Weeks, 
Gold street, New York, in the Twentieth Century Pencil Holder. 
This little device is a sort of double safety pin and makes a 
convenient pencil or pen-holder. 


The University Publishing Company, 27-29 West Twenty- 
third street, New York, announce the publication of a new 
speller by Supt Eugene Bouton, of Pittsfield. Mass. The first 
of May this company will issue a new physiology and a new 
series of readers. Two new books will shortly be added to 
the Guildersleeve Latin series. 
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Ginn & Company, of Boston, have issued a neat brochure, 
printed in green and black on buff-colored paper, of ‘‘ Recent 
Publications,” which are arranged by subjects and authors. 


The Andrews School Furniture Company is at work ona 
new Catalog of the goods which the firm handles. The catalog 
will be issued shortly. : 

F. P. Gamble, president of the Atlanta Press, recently in- 
corpurated in New York with a capital stock of $75,000, was 
formerly cashier for theSouthern agency of D. Appleton & Com- 
pany of New York. The new company will handle the South- 
ern business of the Appletons and as President Gamble under- 
stands the field thoroly, success is assured. The aggregate 
business done by the company will amount to about $500,000. 
Headquarters will be at Atlanta, Ga. The other officers are: 
Robert Appleton, of New York, vice-president ; H. T. Rod- 
man, of New York, treasurer; and H. F. Ballantyne, also of 
New York, secretary. 


SF 


Personal Notes. 


The manager of the Chicago Branch of D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, Mr. W. 8S. Smyth, Sr., is at Sea Breeze, Fla., recuperating 
after a serious illness. 

G. S. Wedgewood has resigned his position as representa- 
tive of the American Book Company in the southwest. He 
has made his headquarters at Denver, Col., and will publish 
the Abbott copy books. 

Dr. Richard Burton, professor of English literature in the 
University of Minnesota, has accepted the position of literary 
adviser of the Lothrop Publishing Company, of Boston, and 
will enter upon his new duties in June. 

Albert A. Silver, Jr,, brother of Edgar O. Silver, president 
of Silver, Burdett & Company, is now in the Philippines. He 
s located at Manila. 

Mr. Henry M. Butler has resigned his position as agent of 
the American Book Company in Kentucky. He is now teach- 
ing in Newport. 

Mr. Geo. 0. Wentworth, agent for the Central School Supply 
House of Chicago, is in Honolulu, and will shortly go to Manila. 
Mr. Wentworth is making a trip around the world. 

The Cincinnati Seating Company has been organized with 
F. S. Brooke as president and general manager and J. W. 
Pinor, secretary. The former is the son of J. C. Brooke, pro- 
prietor of the Excelsior School and Church Furniture Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati. The factory has been located at Harrison, 
Ohio. 

Ginn & Company have appointed W. R. Thigpen to Missis- 
sippi territory. He will have headquarters at Jackson. 

Mr. Robert Foresman, an employe of the Chicago office of 
Silver. Burdett & Company, has resigned to enter the insur- 
ance business. 

Mr. Holbrook, long identified with the Andrews Company, of 
Chicago, and for the last two years general manager of the 
American School Furniture Company, returned to the Andrews 
Company on April 1. He will have general charge of their 
business interests. Mr. Holbrook expects to enlarge the de- 
partment dealing with the schools. 

The agents of Rand, McNally & Company recently held a re- 
union at Kinsley’s restaurant, Chicago. Editor E 0. Grover, 
of the educational department, outlined the firm’s plans, and 
told of the new manuscripts under consideration and of the 
new books under way. General Manager Newkirk of the edu- 
cational department presided. Wells McMaster, manager of 
the New York office, was among the speakers. 

Mr. H. B. Harris has retired from the book field. He repre- 
sented the B. F. Johnson Publishing Company in Mississippi, 
and was a valued agent. 

D. Appleton & Company have appointed Gedrge W. Benton 
their agent in Illinois. He was formerly a member of the 
faculty of the Shortridge high school, Indianapolis. 

Rand, McNally & Company have appointed W. C Warfield, 
until recently with D. C. Heath & Company, to look after 
their interests in Ohio and West Virginia. 

Mr.C.H. Kilbourn, late with Silver, Burdett & Company 
and the Prang Educational Company, has accepted a position 
with the American Can Company, of New York. 

Mr. J. H. Rowlands has been placed in charge of the Amer- 
ican Book Company's high school interests in Ohio. 

Mr. Eben Wilmot has resigned his position with the Helman- 
Taylor Company, of Cleveland, 0., to accept an appointment 
with the George W. Jacobs Company, of Philadelphia. 
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Mr. J. C. Rockwell has bought Mr. Huyssoon’s interest in the 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ agency. 


Mr. Robert Gloeckner, formerly with Hammacher, Schlem- 
mer & Company, has become traveling salesman for Foster, 
Merriam & Company of Meriden, Conn. 


Recent Deaths. 


A valued employe of the American Book Company in their 
New York office died recently in the person of W. H. Morton. 
He was well known to the trade and popular with all. Many 
years ago he was employed by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Charles G. Sower. 


On March 23 the head of one of the most famous publishing 
houses in America, Charles G. Sower, died at his home, 1926 
Arch street, Philadelphia. Angina pectoris was the cause of 
death. For sixty years Mr. Sower was president of the Chris- 
topher Sower Company, publishers of school text-books, and 
under his able administration the business of the firm pros- 
pered as never before. He took an active interest in the af- 
fairs of Philadelphia, and during the last half of the nineteenth 
century he was prominently identified with educational pro- 
gress in that city. He won the respect of all with whom he 
came in contact. 

Charles G. Sower was born in Morristown, Pa., Nov. 21, 
1821. He was fifth in descent from Christopher Sower, a 
tailor of Westphalia, who settled in Germantown, Pa., in 1726, 
There the latter established the first type foundry and the 
first manufactory of printer’s ink in America. as well as a 
printing office and paper mill. He is celebrated for having 
published three editions of the Bible and Bunyan’s “‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” in German before either had been published in Eng- 
lish in this country. Christopher Sower 2nd, was also famous 
as a colonial printer, as a bishop of the Dunker church in 
Germantown, and as the introducer of cast iron stoves into 
America. The next two in descent, David Sower, Sr., and 
David Sower, Jr., continued printing and publishing in Phila- 
delphia and Germantown, and then removed to Morristown, 
where Charles G. Sower entered his father’s store in 1836. 
Six years later he succeeded his father as head of the business 
and in 1844 moved it to Philadelphia. Here it was continued 
under the firm names successively of Sower & Barnes ; Sower, 
Barnes & Company ; Sower, Barnes & Potts; and Sower, Potts 
& Company. In 1888, which was the 150th anniversary of 
the founding of the business, the firm was incorporated as the 
Christopher Sower Company, and soon afterwards removed to 
614 Arch street, where it has since continued. 

Mr. Sower was a life member of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, the German Society of Philadelphia, the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, and was prominently 
identified with other liberal and educational institutions in 


the East. 
Everett W. Walker. 


Everett W. Walker, one of the most valued employes of the 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company, of Springfield, Mass., 
and their special representative for more than ten years, died 
March 23. He was taken suddenly ill with pneumonia in New 
York city while en route to New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
He passed away in the old homestead in which he was born 
sixty-five years ago. 

Mr. Walker was a man of fine presence and his affable and 
courteous manners and sterling character won him hosts of 
friends among educators in New England and the Middle 
States. He was highly esteemed by his employers for his 
business ability and for his fine personal traits. He leaves a 
brother, John M. Walker, senior partner of the Hudson Valley 
Paper Company, Albany, N. Y., and a sister, Miss Margaret 
Walker, residing in the old homestead on South street, Spring- 
field, Mass., where four generations have lived and died. 
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X  Parker’s Constructive Work. 


The New England Journal of Education reports the 
death of Colonel Parker in words characteristic of the 
tergiversatory, weather-cock policy which it has pursued 
ever since its first onslaught upon the Quincy giant. 
This is what it says : 

He was essentially an idealist, with keen relish for the de- 
struction of the real, but with slight constructive capacity. 

Few men have been more serviceable to the American 
schools, and few leaders have contributed less to their efficiency. 
He had limitless power in stirring things up. His devotion to 
the child was intense, and his courage was boundless. In some 
regards he resembled Horace Mann. He had from first to last 
more ardent disciples than any other leader has had since Mr. 
Mann, tho he differed from him in that his disciples usually 
outgrew him, as Mr. Mann’s never did. Jt would be difficult to 
point to any result of his activity that will be his monument, and 
yet he is more likely to be idolized, more likely to have his 
memory worshiped than any other man who lived in his day. 

The passages indicated by italics represent in sub- 
stance the opinion of people who have little or no con- 
ception of the vast constructive effect of Colonel Parker’s 
reform endeavors. G. Stanley Hall, W. T. Harris, John 
Dewey, and others of our foremost leaders have called 
attention to the striking changes inaugurated in school 
curricula methods and the management of children, 
changes that represent the best fruit of the reforms 
begun at Quincy in the seventies. Nature study and 
supplementary reading with all that their introduction 
means to the primary schools can be directly traced to 
the inspired and inspiring labors of the man whom every 
American and particularly New Englanders ought to be 
proud to honor as one of the heroes of the age. Civiliza- 
tion and humanity are the richer for the work done by 
Colonel Parker. 

O the longevity of rancor ! Those who make their liv- 
ing by coquetting with popular feelings may on occasion 
publish it to the world only in sugar-coated editions, 
wrapped in pretty tinsel. But there it is. 











Dr. William H. Maxwell, superintendent of the school 
system of the City of New York, writes : 

“Colonel Parker was, in my judgment, a great inspi- 
ration to teachers of high ideals and a subject of ab- 
horrence to those of low ideals.” 





Prof. L. Seeley, of the State Normal School of New 
Jersey, writes: ‘Colonel Parker has been an inspiration 
to the great mass of our common school teachers,—such 
an inspiration as no other man has been in the whole 
educational history of this country. I have 
known him for over twenty-five years, and have stood in 
the close relation of a personal correspondent for all 
these years. It was his work at Quincy that awakened 
me to the idea of something better, that led me to go to 
Germany for study. There was something in his 
rugged, earnest, enthusiastic nature that met with a 
response in me and stirred me to better things.” 

Not less than twenty men and women prominent in 
the school field might be named, all of whom would 
gladly repeat the words of Dr. Seeley after him. And 
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how many there must be who owe their first inspiration 
to make a thoro, scientific study of education at least to 
the influences set in motion by Colonel Parker! All 
these are evidences of the great constructive effect of 
the departed reformer’s labors. 


The attitude of the Boston Journal of Education will 
appear all the more. ungenerous when compared with 
the editorial comments in other educational papers. 
The estimate the Educational Review places upon Parker 
is evident from the note by Dr. Butler on another page. 
Intelligence (E. O. Vaile, editor) gives a very just and 
careful review of the service rendered to American edu- 
cation by him whose memory we honor. This is what i¢ 
says : 

Few schoolmasters ever reached the height of popu- 
larity and influence that Colonel Parker attained. He 
came not as a voice in the wilderness, as did Horace 
Mann. He came in the light and advancement of a 
generation devoted to popular education and yet he 
commanded the attention of the country on that theme, 
and that in spite of limitations so obvious and serious as 
to be almost defects. 

His career was a notable illustration of the uncom- 
fortable fact, all too conspicuous thruout our public 
school life, that genuine scholarship is not a fundamen- 
tal requisite in our educators. Colonel Parker was not 
a scholar. He lacked in that clear acumen and logical 
force in accepting and espousing ideas which broad 
scholarship ought to give. Indeed, it is doubtful if his 
temperament, his impatience with details, and his readi- 
ness to jump to conclusions would have permitted him 
to become a:scholar under any training. . . . 

Life, to give it more abundantly, to make education 
a means of spiritual uplift, or rather to make life, spirit- 
ual growth, a part of education, was the great end with 
Colonel Parker. He knew no other. 

The key-note to his career and to the prominence 
which he gained was his enthusiasm for humanity. The 
little child was his text ; how to develop his soul, how 
to bring him nearer to the ideal. This purpose gave to 
the term education in his mind a very broad meaning 
and was the chief point, albeit unconscious, of departure 
between him and the educators of the Howland type, 
compromising most of the older teachers of the day. 
The two parties might have agreed in a statement as to 
the purpose of education ; but the sympathy of the one 
party was wholly with the content and processes of the 
term as fixed by the schools, while the sympathy of the 
other party was with a new, a broader, even if a laxer 
and more experimental, content and process. 

The great debt that we owe to Colonel Parker—and 
even his most severe critics will not deny that it is an 
immense one—is his overthrowing the old rigid formulas 
and routine, his breathing the breath of a freer and 
larger life into the school-room, the apotheosis of child- 
hood, its instincts and impulses, as the light of all our 
seeing. The magnificent courage and persistence and 
good nature with which be fought for his cause and 
took the blows of his opponents won the admiration of 
those even who did not sympathize with his views. The 
sincerity of his purpose and the vigor and manliness of 
his warfare bring honest words of sorrow at his death 
from friend and foe alike. 

By temperament he was a reformer and progressive, 
and the ardor of his spirit led quite naturally to want 
of poise, his most serious defect, as it is the serious de- 
fect in most reformers. In fact a reformer who should 
show due poise, balance, temperance in his warfare 
would not be a reformer. The world cannot be startled 
into attention toa great wrong by cold, moderate, thoroly 
reasonable sentences. These may win in the long run, 
but their process is slow. The reformer must do per- 
force what he does naturally, see conditions, agencies, 
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results, out of proportion. All of Colonel Parker’s salient 
propositions—abolition of spelling book and grammar, 
learning to do by doing, and so forth—were truths of 
this nature, truths magnified, unduly emphasized, but 
nevertheless truths, altho distorted to a just end; viz., 
needed change and reform. Had Colonel Parker looked 
thru plain glasses at the evils he saw, he might not have 
been moved. He certainly would not have moved others. 

Colonel Parker had his defect in common with many 
others. But he moved the educational world. He 
brought about a change in our view of child life and in 
our ideal of the primary school. Whatever errors he 
made he blest the little child and put devoted love and 
enthusiasm into the little child’s teacher, and for that he 
must be held in most grateful remembrance. 


—— —— 


Supt. J. H. Phillips, of Birmingham, Alabama, says 
in the Educational Exchange, of which he is the editor : 


Col. Parker was in many respects unique. It is cer- 
tain that his like cannot be found in this country. A 
man of lofty ideals, great energy and immense enthu- 
siasm, he was the apostle of the new education. The 
good he has accomplished by his books and thru his 
lectures in every section of the country can never be 
estimated. He was a man of great spiritual propor- 
tions. His special doctrine consisted in studying the 
child and leading him thru interest into se!f-realiza- 
tion. He always placed the child and his activities above 
all rules and all school traditions. At all the 
great educational gatherings for the past twenty years, 
he has been the magnet that has attracted the largest 
audiences. His intense moral enthusiasm was conta- 
gious and fired his audiences with educational zeal and 
interest. Parker was essentially a revivalist, 
and that in the best sense of the word. A great and 
good man has gone ; he will be missed, sadly missed, in 
the educational councils of the country. 


£2. 
Healthful Schools. 


Healthful schools should be a first consideration with 
all school officers. Beauty of exterior and of interior, 
proportion, ornamentation, decoration—all these are 
desirable, but a board has no right to make provision 
for these at a sacrifice of health requirements. The 
health of pupils so far as this can be met by building, 
equipment, and regulation should be regarded by every 
board of education as paramount to all other considera- 
tions. In too many school buildings, the requirements 
of health have been overlooked in one particular or an- 
other, while provision has been made for the art aspects 
and effect. 

A great amount of crude experimentation in school- 
house. construction and equipment has gone on during 
the past thirty years. Many buildings are in process of 
completion upon which too little thought bas been ex- 
pended with reference to hygiene—buildings in which 
certain esssentials to health will be violated. 

There is no necessity for continuance of such neglect. 
Public money should not continue to be wasted in dis- 
regard of those things which will have later to be cor- 
rected by reconstructions. Certain principles in regard 
to the hygiene of school buildings and equipment have 
been pretty thoroly demonstrated. The process of em- 
bodying the theoretical demands as to hygiene in build- 
ings, and then of studying how far these were right and 
how far they fell short of securing the desired ends, 
and then of still further embodying these demands as 
so modified has gone forward until, by repeated tests, 
specified standards have been reached. The period of 
crude experimentation is over, and there is at command 
a sufficient literature on the hygiene of the school to 
guide school boards and architects very clearly. 

A committee on hygienic requirements ought to be 
added to the list of committees of boards of education, 
whose especial duty it should be to conserve these ends. 


‘ 
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- Lieut. Hanna’s Visit to New Paltz. 


_ Ever since the Spanish-American war the educational 
interests of Cuba have been most carefully fostered by 
the military government under General Wood. The first 
commissioner of public schools was Mr. Alex. E. Frye, who, 
after a most vigorous administration, was succeeded by 
Matthew E. Hanna, first lieutenant, Second U. S. Cav- 
alry, and aide-de-camp to General Wood. It is to the 
latter that credit is to be given for the project of send- 
ing a number of Cuban teachers to this country to re- 
ceive professional training, and this, together with the 
fact that he is a West Point graduate and a eoldier who 
had fought in the Spanish-American war, made every 
one keenly alive with interest when it was announced 
that he was coming to New Paltz to inspect the work of 
the Cuban students. 

Following are extracts from his report to General 
Wood : 

I spent four days at the normal school, arriving there on 
February 18, 1902, during which time I carefully studied every 
branch and department of the school, and the arrangements 
made for the comfort and accommodation of the Cuban stu- 
dents. Speaking in very broad and general terms, it will be 
very difficult to improve upon the conditions as I found them. 
The principal of the school is ably assisted by a faculty better 
than is ordinarily found in such schools. The school itself has 
a reputation of being not only the best in the state of New 
York but one of the best in the United States. The conditions 
as to location could scarcely be exceiled. 

The faculty of the school have had to work under great dis- 
advantages. The Cuban students on entrance into this school 
varied in qualifications from girls who had scarcely any pre- 
aration to those who were in every way fit to begin such a 
course. As a result they could not enter as a single class tak- 
ing up the same work, but were necessarily divided into an 
unusually large number of different classes. In addition to 
this the project was a new one and until the students arrived 
at the school the faculty were in the dark as to the prepara- 
tion that should be made for their instruction. In spite of all 
this the progress made has been truly remarkable. I doubt if 
it could be increased. The students are devoted to their work 
and to their teachers and the school. There is like or even 
greater admiration on the part of the faculty and the entire 
community at New Paltz for the Cuban students. They are 
located in three boarding houses under Cuban chaperones. In 
their private home life they are more comfortable than the 
average student at such schools. The arrangements for their 
comfort and health are ample and elaborate. This statement 
applies to their rooms, heating, lighting, sanitary arrange- 
ments, and food. Naturaliy there are the usual number of 
petty complaints to be found among a body of students of 
equal number at any boarding school, but I failed to dis- 
cover a single complaint against the administration of the 
school which was well founded. The health of the students 
can scarcely be better; during my stay at New Paltz every 
student was able to attend school. 


Mr. Hanna concluded his report by making certain 
recommendations looking not only to a return next year 
of the young ladies who are here now, but te an increase 
of thirty in the number to be sent, the aim being to se- 
cure eventually the attendance of at least sixty young 
ladies each year at New Paltz for a series of years, or 
until one party or the other wishes to discontinue the 
arrangement ; each young lady remaining two years, at 
the end of which she should receive a certificate from 
the school, providing. of course, her work was well done. 
It is important to state here that this certificate is not 
a normal diploma, for, of course, this could be given only 
under the well-known prescribed conditions, but it is 
documentary evidence that the student has successfully 
completed the special course, under the direction of 
Principal Scudder and the teachers specially engaged to 
teach the Cubans. 

Mr. Hanna is aman of splendid physique and bearirg. 
It may seem strange that a soldier could Jay down his 
sword to take up the direction of education with suchsuc- 
cess. Yet back ofhis West Point training th ere is an ex- 
perience of five years’ teaching in Ohio which has given 
him an insight into public education that is standing 
him in good stead at this time. 
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The Educational Outlook. — 


National Educational Exhibit. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—An exhibit of 
school supplies, apparatus, and education- 
al publications will be one of the many in- 
teresting features ot the N. E. A. conven- 
tion to be held in this city July 7-11. The 
assembling of so many educators, all 
deeply interested in these matters, gives 
the publishers of school periodicals, as 
well as the manufacturers of school equip- 
ment an opportunity to exhibit their goeds, 
of which they will take full advantage. 

The committee on exhibits, consisting 
of H. B. Marchbank, clerk of the board of 
education; W. F. Webster, principal of 
the East high school; and James Garvey, 
instructor in manual training, are rapidly 
perfecting arrangements, and have already 
planned excellent exhibit space. Their 
suggestions have been approved by the 
general committee, and an announcement 
to be sent to prospective exhibitors, has 
been prepared. 

Space for the exhibits has been reserved 
on the main floor of the exposition build- 
ing, where the general sessions of the as- 
sociation will be held. It will be well 
lighted and attractively fitted up and will 
be accessible from the auditorium by any 
of the half-dozen passages. Two or three 
commodious rest rooms will be provided 
in different quarters of the department of 
exhibits, which will be provided with tele- 
phones, directories, and other conven- 
iences, and where some of the local force 
of teachers will be in attendance at all 
times. Dining-rooms will adjoin the ex- 
hibit space, and the woman’s reception- 
room and parlor nearby, will be attractive- 
ly furnished. The Teachers’ Club, of 
Minneapolis, have arranged to make its 
headquarters during the convention in a 
parlor adjoining the exhibit department. 


Earning an Education. 

About thirty per cent .of the law students 
in the University of Pennsylvania earn at 
least part and many of them all of their 
expenses. The source from which the 
largest number derive an income is tutor- 
ing; that is, coaching their fellow stud- 
ents or preparing applicants for the en- 
trance examinations. Some exceptionally 
successful tutors at Penn’s law school have 
been able to secure pupils at $2 an hour, 
and many of them have earned several 
thousand dollars in a single year. 

Another popular and profitable employ- 
ment is selling stereoscopic views and can- 
vassing for books during the summer va- 
cation. It is open air work, pays well, 
does not interfere with studies, and the 
experience derived “‘on the road” is in- 
valuable. Another desirable employment 
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is that of clerk in summer hotels. The 
most energetic and hard-working students 
find soliciting insurance to be profitable. 


Quite a number of men have also worked 
their way thru college by obtaining po- 
sitions which enabled them to attend the 
classes during the day. Among these are 
night watchmen, telegraph operators, and 
railroad ticket agents. Otbers earn their 
board by working in kitchens or waiting 
on table, and there are some who take care 
of furnaces for their room rent. 


Other work done by students while pur- 
suing their studies including reporting, 
teachingin night schools, clerking, book- 
keeping, stenography, running a Jaundry, 
agencies, milk and paper routes, assisting 
in libraries, etc. In summer, some stud- 
ents act as car conductors, park guards, 
traveling companions, and clerking in law 
offices. Several professional men pursue 
law studies while practicing medicine, 
dentistry, or other professional work. One 
student, a minister, preaches every Sun- 
day, while he attends the law school 
during the week. 














Training School of University of Utah. 


Manual Training in Salt Lake 
City. 

SALT LAKE City, UTAH.—Professor 

O’Shea recently declared that the manual 

























Prof. William M. Stewart, Head of Normal 
Training School, University of Utah. ~ 


training idea has broader and better ap- 
plication at the University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, than in any similar school in 
the country. Prof. William M. Stewart has 
charge of the normal training school and 
holds the chair of pedagogy in the univer- 
sity. Prof.J. E. McKnight is the princi- 
pal. The school has nine grades with 
more than 100 teachers. The special 
teachers comprise supervisors of art, 
manual training, domestic science, music, 
geology and history, arithmetic, and nature 
study. 

The pupil’s time is divided between 
books and making articles and imple- 
ments known to the industrial world. Girls 
are taught all the essentials of domestic 
economy, including cooking, sewing, and 
general housekeeping. The boys build 
and fashion things which tend to develop 
muscle and the attainment of skill, and to 
encourage ohservation. originality, and in- 
dependent thinking. Free self expression 
and invention are encouraged by the con- 
struction of articles which satisfy some im- 
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Handiwork of Students of Training School of University of Utah. 





New Books for School 


This list includes books received since February 27. 
Price. 


Title. 
GEOGRAPHY 
Irrigation in the United Siates 
The Wide World 
Northern Europe 
Town Life in Ancient Italy 
LANGUAGES 
Tartarin de Tarascon 
Moser’s der Bibliothekar 
Notre Dame de Paris 
Legenden 
Unter Briidern 
Monsieur Bergeret 
Cyrano de Bergerac 
MATHEMATICS 
An Intermediate Arithmetic 
Key to Milne’s Practical Arithmetic 
Elementary Calculus 
Four-Place Table 
HISTORY 
The Hand of God in American History 
New York Political Primer 
Stephen A. Douglas 
Reconstruction of the Constitution 
Samuel de Champlain 
SCULPTURE 
Tuscan Sculpture 
REFERENCE BOOKS 
Twentieth Century Dictionary 
Success Library 
PEDAGOGY 
History of Education 
Analytical Psychology 
LANGUAGE, READING, LITERATURE 
Practical Language Work 
Shakesperian Synopses 
Rob Roy 
Twelfth Night 
A Primer of Work and Play 
The Child Life Fifth Reader 
GENERAL LITERATURE 
The Magic Wheel 
The Story of Metlakahtla 
Mlle. Fouchette 
Lepidus the Centurion 
Verba Crucis 
Hezekiah’s Wives 
Angelot 
Mary Garvin 
A Dog of Flandersand the Nirnberg Stove 
The Political Freshman 
The Battleground 
The Mystery of the Sea 
The Little Brother 
The Next Great Awakening 
Elements of Political Economy 


Author, 


F. H. Newell 


W.E. Waters 


Ed. by C. Fontaine 
Ed. by W. A. Cooper 
Victor Hugo 

G. Keller 

Paul Heyse 

Anatole France 

R, P. Clark 


Ella W. Pierce 
W.J. Milne 


Robert Ellis Thompson 
A. M. Fielde 

W. Garrott Brown 

J. W. Burgess 

H. D. Sedgwick, Jr. 


E. M. Hurll 


Ed. by Rev. 'T. Davidson 

Dr. Orison S. Marden and 
G. R. Devitt 

M. G. Brumbaugh 


A. N. Raub 
J. W. McSpadden 
ir W. Scott 
Shakespeare 
Edith Goodyear Alger 
Etta A. Blaisdell and Mary 
Frances 
J. S. Winter 
H.S. Wellcome 
C. T. Murray 
E. L. Arnold 
Rev. T. C. McClelland 
Lillie H. French 
E.C. Price 
F, L. Pattee 
L. de la Ramée 
B. Washington James 
Ellen Glasgow 
B. Stoker 
Josiah Flynt 
Josiah Strong 
J. L. Laughlin 


2 


.00 


75 


45 


.30 


45 


Libraries. 


Publisher, 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Ginn & Co. 


B. H. Sanborn & Co. 
American Book Co. 


Ginn & Co, 

Henry Holt & Co. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. 
“ec “ “ec 


W. R. Jenkins 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 
American Book Co. 
“ 


Henry Holt & Co. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

League for Political Education 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


“ “ 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Success Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Ginn & Co. 


Raub & Co. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
The Mershon Co. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


Macmillan Co. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Saxon & Co. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
“ec “ 


Houghton, Mifflin & Cc 

B. W. James 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 
“ “ 


Century Co. 
Baker & Taylor Co. 
American Book Co. 
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mediate need of the child; in his games, 
for illustrating work in history or literature, 
or for the school-room or home. 

As soon as he begins to handle mate- 
rials, the boy must count, measure, weigh, 
calculate costs,spell, and use language in 
expressing the results. He must know 
the places from which materials come, and 
conditions under which they are produced. 
He learns of the great factory systems 
and questions of economic importance. 

In-the normal course of the domestic 
science branch during the first half year 
two lines of study are pursued. One is in 
needlework, beginning with the use of 
coarse materials, reed, rattan, cane, raphia, 
cord and hemp, in making baskets, ham- 
mocks, hats, school bags, etc. It includes 
a study of the textile materials handled, 
the development of their production and 
manufacture, properties, cost, demand and 
supply, and the influence of the factories 
on consumer and dealer. The girl learns 
to make all kinds of stitches, to purchase 
and use materials, proper methods of 
doing house work and cooking plain foods. 

The other line of work under the name 
of household economics covers such sub- 
jects as house construction, ventilating, 

eating, lighting, drainage, water supply, 
plumbing, furnishing, and disinfecting. 
The poe care of home and family in 
health and in disease are taught with some 
of the plainer principles of home nursing 
and first treatment of injuries; laundrying, 
with study of action of soap and other 
cleansing agents; marketing and general 
home supervision; a study of foods, in- 
cluding their production, composition, 
analysis, and tests for different food prin 
ciples, effect of heat, moisture, acids, and 
their relation to the body. 

In the largest of the pictures given here- 
with specimens of the handiwork of the 
training school students are shown. In 
the upper right-hand corner is a represen- 
tation of the home of the cliff-dwellers. 
Near it is the thatched-roof abode of 
tribes untouched by the influence of civil- 
ization, and thus the evolution continues Work of girls at Training School, University of Utah. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Announces the Publication of the 


CHILD LIFE FIFTH READER 


Price, 45 Cents. 


The marked approval with which the Child Life Primer, First, Second, Third, and Fourth Readers 
have been received, and the fact that they have been introduced into the best school systems of the 
country, is a source of great gratification to the publishers. They feel sure that they are now presenting to 
the educational world a Fifth Reader fully up to the high standard set by the preceding books of the series. 

The characteristic features of the series have been retained, viz.: Careful grading, emphasis on themes{of 
child life, serviceable binding, and lowest prices. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF APPLIED ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By Professor E. H. Lewis, of Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
PRICE, 35 CENTS 


Intended for use in the Seventh or Eighth Grammar Grades, 


The Author believes that the only cure for faulty punctuation is to be found in technical grammar. 
He also realizes the present tendency to slight this portion of grammatical work. He has introduced 
numerous exercises in oral and written composition, and by the use of pictures and other devices has made 
these exercises sufficiently spontaneous to serve the ends of both elementary composition and elementary 


grammar. — 
The text-book is called a book of applied grammar because it attempts to show how to apply gram- 


matical principles in the everyday use of language. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY .’. i 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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until the log cabin and the more preten- 
tious modern residences are reached. On 
the shelves below are dolls that have been 
dressed by the little ones, in native garb, 
typical of every nation from the wildest 
savage to the most progressive Caucasian. 
To the left are shown the crude agricul- 
tural implements of prehistoric ages in 
contrast with the modern devices of Amer- 
ican genius. 

Prof, Stewart is one of the most enthu- 
siastic advocates of manual training in 
Utah, and with others, is working to bring 
about the extension of manual training in 
all the schools of the state. Prof. Stewart 
says a universal system of manual training 
will do away with the necessity of a reform 
school in Utah, for the “motor” boys, 
the boys who give the most trouble be- 
cause they are least understood, can be 
taken care of. By the motor boy Prof. 
Stewart means the one who is constantly 
bubbling over with pent-up energy. 
‘‘ That energy,” he says,“ should be turned 
into the right channel. Once there and 
under control, the battle is won. Manual 
training will make this struggle easier. 
The motor boy must be looked after. 
He is often the thief, the train robber, and 
desperado. But he is more frequently the 
hero, the man of affairs, the man of des- 
tiny, the inventor, the genius of the 
world.” 





The committee on sites has been 
authorized to select a new site for the 
Port Richmond high school as soon as 
the bill permitting the abandonment of 
the work on the present site and the 
transfer to other property becomes a law. 
The present site cost $66.000, but is unde- 
sirable owing to its proximity to the rail- 
road. It is believed that a site can be 
purchased elsewhere at half the cost of 
the present property. 
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New York City Items. 


The Schoolmasters’ Association of New 
York and vicinity will meet in the Brearle 
school building, 17 West Fastediouth 
street, Saturday, Apriliz. Prof. Joha M. 
Tyler, of Amherst college, will speak on 
“ How Can We Suit Our System of Edu- 
cation to Present Conditions?” 


The salary of Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, 
supervisor of lectures, was raised from 
$5,000 to $5,500 at the meeting of the 
board of education, March 26. He was 
re-appointed for six years at the first meet- 
ing of the new board. The following of- 
fices were abolished and the incumbents 
suspended without pay on Aprili: John 
F. Walsh, deputy superintendent of school 
supplies, salary $2,150; Edward F. 
Wehrum, inspecior of school supplies, 
salary $2,000; Charles H. Ebbets, Jr., 
inspector of school supplies, Brooklyn, 
salary $2,000; James L. Ryan, clerk in 
the bureau of supplies, salary $1,200; 
Joseph Curran, Jr., clerk in the bureau of 
supplies, Richmond, salary $1,200; 
Thomas Coughlin, toolman, bureau of sup- 
plies, Brooklyn, salary $780; John G. 
Vaughn, Jr., toolman, bureau of supplies, 
Richmond, salary $600 ; David F. Watson, 
laborer, bureau of supplies. Queens, salary 
$600; Robert B. Williamson, clerk, bu- 
reau of buildings, salary $900; Richard F. 
Connell, bureau of buildings, salary $900. 
The two vacant positions of patrol in- 
spector of repairs were abolished and the 
salaries of the following persons were re 
duced: Francis O’Malley, bureau of sup- 
plies, Brooklyn, from $2.000 to $1,500; 
Bernard Breslin, clerk, bureau of build- 
ings, Brooklyn, from $1,800 to $1,200; 
George W. Egbert, bureau of supplies, 
Richmond, from $1,500 to $1,200 and Miss 
Matilda Z. Dowd, stenographer, bureau 
of buildings, Richmond, from $1,300 to 
$900. The salaries of the employes whose 


positions were abolished aggregate $14,700 
while the reductions amount to $1,740. 

Graduates of the training department 
of the Normal college have organized an 
alumnz association. Officers elected were; 
Pres., Miss Lillie Herschfield ; vice pres., 
Miss May Palmer; treas., Mrs. M. T. Ro- 
senberg; sec’y, Miss Harret Keith; asst. 
sec’y, Miss Katharine Brigham. A com- 
plimentary luncheon will be given by the 
alumnz to Miss Isabelle Parsels, at an 
early date, to celebrate her twenty fifth 
year of service as principal of the training 
school. 

Henry Hart, formerly a teacher in 
School No. 26, recently appl ed for a writ 
of mandamus compelling his re-instate- 
ment in the school with back salary 
amounting to $2,400. Last year Dr. Max- 
well, on recommendation of Associate 
City Superintendent Jasper, refused to re- 
new Mr. Hart’s license and he was 
dropped. Mr. Hart contends that under 
the Goldey decision a permanent district 
license granted in 1869 protects him. 

After hearing a delegation of Bronx 
citizens on March 24, the high school 
committee decided, by vote of four to one, 
to abandon the name of Peter Cooper for 
the Bronx high school, which will in fu- 
ture be known as the Gouverneur Morris . 
high school. Those who appeared be- 
fore the committee argued that they wished 
a Bronx native honored, and that Gouver- 
neur Morris’ services entitled him to con- 
sideration. The suggestion was made 
that the fourth high school be named 
after Peter Cooper. 

A committee recently called on Auditor 
Cook and requested him to relieve prin- 
cipals of the necessity of filing payrolls in 
person, a process requiring a long wait in 
line. Mr. Cook promised to permit the 
rolls to be sent by mail. 
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Important Books on Nature Study 





NAGURE STVDY AND LIFE 











v 
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é 
bd 
By CuiFTon F. HopGE, Assistant Professor of Physiology and Neurology in Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Q 
With an Introduction by Dr.G. STANLEY HALL. 12mo. Cloth. 514 pages. List price, $1.50. ra 
uw ‘* Nature Stuiy and Life is intended to assist teachers in directing their pupils in nature-study work, and to be used QQ 
by the children themselves as a reference book. It has twice formed the basis tor nature-study courses in the Clark Uni- Q 

u versity Summer School; it has further stood the more practical test of teachers’ institutes in various states; and, finally, 
3 its most important suggestions have been tried thoroughly in the school-room, ra 
fQ 
U = LIST PRICE | LIST PRICE KQ 
y Atkinson’s Firt Studies of Plant Life $ .60 | Morley’s Flowers and Their Friends 0 ok 
Ball’s Star-Land (Revised Edition) . 1.00 ;| Eddy’s Friends and Helpers 60 
Beal’s Seed Dispersal. . . . '35 | The Finch Primer ; jo 6 Of 
Bergen’s Glimpses at the Plant World . F ‘ .40 | The Finch First Reader ‘ : 30 0 ok 
uy Burt’s Little Nature Studies for Little People, from Hale’s Little Flower People. : ; ; 40) 6 off 
the Essays of John Burroughs. Vols. I. and Stickney’s Study and Story Nature Readers: fd 
U < >Re Bempen@Giy «© . «5 st ltl 30) «(CU 
Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children .60 Pets and Companions . 30 «(6 
The Jane Andrews Books: Bird World dette Relea 60 
Seven Little Sisters .50 | Jefferies’ Sir Bevis (from “ Wood Magic ”) 30 «6k 
wo Each and All Ey Pie eee ee 50 | Newell’s Outlines of Lessons in Botany: Q 
U Stories Mother Nature Told Her Children .50 Part I. From Seed to Leaf. : so ff 
My FourFriends. . . . . . .40 Part II. Flower and Fruit . wo =f 
Lare’s Oriole Stories... .28 | Newell's Reader in Botany: Q 
Long’s Ways of Wood Folk .50 Part I. From Seed to Leaf. 60 
y “i Wilderness Wavs 45 Part II. Flower and Fruit . 60 Q 
“ Secrets of the Woods .50 | Porter’s Stars in Song and Legend . 50 «6 
T Morley’s Little Wanderers .30 | Strong’s All the Year Round Series: RK 
wm! 6 Seed Babies . , : 2 (Spring, Autumn, Winter.) Each, 340 4G 
vy rg Few Familiar Flowers 60 | e) 
fd 
' A 
5 GINN G&G COMPANY, Publishers 8 
tT Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus London a 
F) 
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New Manual Training School Bench. 


Style “‘L”’ 





Our Style “L’’ 


Was designed as a first class substantial 


bench at a moderate price. It is 421-4 inches 
long, 20 inches wide and 321-4 inches high. 
Has 2hickory bench screws and wood bench 
stops. Top is made of 2-inch maple strips— 
glued together, 


It is recommended where a low priced bench 


must be used. Ask for circular g2 S.J. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


209 Bowery New York, Since 1848. 





Introduction to the Study of English Literature, by Vida D. 
Scudder, A. M., associate professor of English literature at 
Wellesley college. As literature is the outgrowth of the life 
of a people, in order to present the literature truthfully the 
writer must study social conditions and national characteristics, 
as this author has done. In seeking to embody a history of 
English literature in such a small space the author was forced 
necessarily to leave out many things of no small importance, 
in order to maintain due proportion in the work. 

*The book aims not te supplant but to accompany the direct 
and copious reading of texts. It is intended to meet the needs 
of the high school and the younger classes in college. 

Each part of the book opens with a brief chapter of general 
statements, picturing the period to be treated, or describing 
its characteristic. Emphasis is placed on the greatest and 
most significant figures, to each of whom a chapter, or a lorg 
section of achapter, has been devoted. Authors of secondary 
importance have been relegated to the background. The young 


student, for whom this book is intended needs to gain first a 
sense of the great movements of national life as expressed in 
literature, and a clear picture of the masters. After that he 
may make, if he likes, a close and loving study of the minor 
authors. 

The author has made the great movements and influences 
that have produced our literature to stand out clearly. Toaid 
in the work of impressing these on the pupils’ mind are given 
references to books, mapy of which are to be found in any 
moderate sized library, besides suggestions for class work and 
helps for the preparation of talks by the teacher. Chronology 
of authors and facts in regard to foreign literature, English 
history and foreign history, are givenin tables. Altogether it is 
a thoroly practical manual of English literature for the class- 
room. (Globe School Book Company, New York.) 

If you are scrofulous, dyspeptic, rheumatic, troubled with 


kidney complaint, general debility, lacking strength, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


By EDMUND M. WHEELWRIGHT 


A Standard Work on Schoolhouse Designing and Planning, in which every essential detail of 
Schoolhouse Construction is treated 


EVERY SCHOOL BOARD SHOULD CONSULT THIS 
BOOK BEFORE PLANNING NEW WORK # s 


Mr. WHEELWRIGHT is the acknowledged authority in this country on schoolhouse designing 
and planning. His book is the most complete treatise upon the subject which has ever been 
It has been unqualifiedly indorsed by the Educational Press of the country. 


Price Delivered, 5.00 


ROGERS & MANSON, Publishers 


Over 250 illustrations of the best types of modern Schoolhouses 


GegqaqqruggicrudgudcqaacqdqaadacqagaqcagaadaaqaGd@agagqa@riaadaqadcada 


85 WATER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Books Under Way. 


A. S. Barnes & Company. 

“The True Aaron Burr,” by Charles Burr Todd. 

“A World’s Shrine,” by Virginia W. Johnson. 

Q “Home Thoughts,” (Second Series,) by C., Mrs. James Farley 

Ox. 

“The Love Story of Abner Stone,” by Edwin Car] Litsey. 

The Century Company. 

“ Hohenzollern,” by C. T. Brady. 

Ginn & Company. 

“ Nature Study and Life,” by C. F. Hodge. 

“Trees in Prose and Poetry,” by Gertrude L. Stone and M. 
Grace Fickett. 

‘Selections from DeQuincey,” edited by Milton H. Turk. 

. a ‘oe Algebra,” by Wooster W. Beman and David F. 
mith, 

“Cicero: Orations and Letters,” edited by the late J.B. 
Greenough and George Lyman Kittredge. 

“Spanish and English Conversation,” Book II., by Aida E. 
Pinney. 

“Under Sunny Skies,” (Youth’s Companion Series). 

Rand, McNally & Company. 

“The Canterbury Classics.” Edited under the general su- 
pervision of Katharine Lee Bates, Professor of English Liter- 
ature in Wellesley College. Viz.: 

“Rab and His Friends, and other Dog Stories,” by Dr. John 
Brown. Edited by C. W. French. 

“The Gold Bug,” by Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by Theda 
Gildemeister. 


“The Cricket on the Hearth,” by Charles Dickens. Edited 
by George B. Aiton. 
“The King of the Golden River,” by John Ruskin. Edited 


by Katherine Lee Bates. 

“Norse Stories,” by Hamilton Wright Mabie. Edited by 
Katharine Lee Bates. 

“A Child’s Garden of Verses,” by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

“ The Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer,” by Eulalie Osgood Grover. 

“Eskimo Stories,” by Mary E. Smith. 

“New Century Readers,” by Grades, Book I. Book VIII. 

“Language through Nature, Literature, and Art,” by Miss 
H. A. Perdue and Miss S. E. Griswold. 

“English Composition, Based on Literary Models,” by 
Rose M. Kavana and Dr. Arthur Beatty. 
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Hand-Loom Weaving,” by Mattie P. Todd. 
“A Bird Calendar,” by Clarence Moores Weed. 
“A Flower Calendar,” by Clarence Moores Weed. 
D. C, Heath & Company. 
“Als Verlobte empfehlen sich,” by Wichert. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 
“Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe,” edited by Prof. 
James A. Harrison. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
“‘ Works of Edward Fitz Gerald.” 
“The Life of James Madison,” by Gaillard Hunt. 
“ An Introduction to the Study of English Poetry.” by Mark 
H. Liddell. 
“The Brook Book,” by Mary Miller Rogers. 
“Empire of Business,” by Andrew Carnegie. 





Silver, Burdett & Company announce a anew departure in 
their Beacon Series of vocal selections for schools, classes, 
and choruses. This is the placing at the disposal of the public, 
at a price within the reach of the humblest pupil, the chorus 
parts of standard cantatas. Hitherto the expense of obtaining 
the necessary vocal scores of any standard work has been 
practically prohibitive in many cases. A second obstacle is 
that all standard choral works are conceived for adult singers, 
and consequently contain passages, especially for tenors, 
which cannot be effectively rendered even in the best high 
schools. These obstacles have been overcome in the “ Beacon 
Series Cantatas.” The initial numbers are Henry Smart’s 
“ King Rene's Daughter,” and Henry Lahee’s “The Building 
of the Ship.” The editor is Leo R. Lewis, professor of the 
history and theory of music at Tufts college, and the series 
has been arranged especially for school use. 


Howard Wilford Bell, publisher, of New York and London, Eng- 
land, is about to issue the Unit Library, a miscellany of original 
and selected publications in the various departments of litera- 
ture, science, and the arts. The publisher’s aim is to place 
within the reavh of every English-speaking person the chief 
works of literature, scientific information, technical works of 
every kind, historical works, classics of ancient and modern 
times, etc. ‘The volumes will be unabridged and printed from 
the best editions. It is claimed they will be the cheapest 
series of books ever printed in England or America, the aver- 
age cost being twenty cents net for cloth-bound volumes. 





Unique Methods. 


To obtain the interest on any sum at six per cent. 


RULE :— 


Move the decimal point two places to the left, divide by 


two, and multiply by the time expressed in months. 


To obtain six per cent. interest on any sum. 


RULE :— 


Invest the principal in the New York Building-Loan 
Banking Company, six per cent. guaranteed ; principal is 
safeguarded by mortgages on New York real estate, assets 
eight and three quarters millions, guarantee fund and sur- 
plus over half a million ; offices, one hundred and eleven 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Educational Meetings. 

April 23-25.—Annual meeting of Kinder- 
xarten Associatiou of the United States 
and Canada, at Boston, Mass. 

April 23-25.—International Kindergar- 
ten Union, Boston. 

April 24-26.—Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association at Ottawa, III. 

April 25-26.—Fourth annual meeting of 
the Eastern Art Teachers’ Association, at 
the National Arts club, New York city. 
Walter S. Goodnough, president; and 
Frank H. Collins, secretary. 

April 26-27.—Tri-State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Huntington. W. H. Cole, presi- 
dent, Huntington, W. Va. 

May 1-3-—Mississippi State Teachers’ 


Are you looking for a better Arithmetic ? 


We would like to tell you 


about the newest and the best. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., Richmond, Va. 


association, annual meeting, in Jackson, 
Supt. T. P. Scott, Brookhaven, Miss., 
secretary. 

May 7-9.—Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association,at Minneapolis, Minn. Adelia 
E. Denton, secretary, St. Joseph, Mo. 

June ro-16.—North Carolina Teachers’ 
Assembly, annual session, at Wrightsville, 
N. C. W. D. Carmichael, Jr., Durham, 
N. C., secretary and treasurer. 

June 19-21.—Georgia Educational Asso- 
ciation will meet either at Tybee, Cumber- 
land Island, Ga., orat Talluhah Falls. G. 
G. Bond, president, Athens, Ga. 

June 24—New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association at Newburg-on-the 
Hudson. 





June 30, July 1.—New York University 
Convocation at Albany, N. Y. James Rus- 
sell Parsons, Jr., secretary, Albany, N. Y. 

June 30-August 8.—Northern State nor- 


mal school, Marquette, Mich. D. B. 
Waldo, principal. 

June 30.—July 5.—National Association 
of Elocutionists in Chicago. Virgil A. 
Pinkley, Cincinnati, O., president. 

June 30-July 1.—New York university 
convocation at Albany. 

July 1-3.—American Institute of In- 
struction, Burlington, Vt. 

July 7-11.—National Educational Asso- 
ciation at Minneapolis, Minn. Wallace 
G. Nye, chairman local executive commit- 
tee. 








ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Ten years ago the manager of a Chicago teachers’ agency closed his office in 
November and went “ East for a few months.”” The work of his agency was done 
during the summer months—May, June, July, and August, and during the re- 
mainder of the year he could “visit.” That was the experience of nearly all 
teachers’ agencies ten years ago, But conditions have changed. Private school 
principals apply for teachers as early as January; public school officials employ 
earlier; changes during the school year are more numerous; November and 
December are now busy months; and there is not a mcnth in the year that we do 
not have calls for teachers and vacancies to fill. We are busy “all the year 
round,” and the teacher that does not keep in touch with our work is missing 
opportunities, For several years the demar¢s for special teachers of music, 
drawing, commercial bra1ches, etc., have been iner»asing so rapidly that we are 
unable to keep up with them. In fact we need more good teachers of every 
grade and class. 





Thoughtful schooi directors bave | Dr. M. G. BruMBAaUGH, Commis- 
come to regard teachers’ agencies as | sioner of Education, San Juan, Porto 
the best of all means of adjusting can- | Rico—Can you recommend a _— 
didates and vacancies. They consult a | man for stenographer in the office of 
teacher.’ agency with as much con- | the Commissioner of Education, San 
fidence as Bankers and business men | Juan, Porto Rico? (Jan. 1, 1902.) 


consult Bradstreet’s business agency, —_—_ 
’ | Mr. JAY ZEAMER, Private Secretary 


and it is right that they should do so, 
Philosophically, there is no other means | to President of Mercersburg Academy. 
ii —I have accepted Dr. Brumbaugh’s 


of securing posi'ions or promotions so 


reasonably ; commercially, there is none 
so honorable: practically, there is none 
so sensible. e teacher is saved from 
the danger of —— upon good- 
natured friends; he is informed of 
places that he would not learn of by 
other means: and is kept in line for 
promotion. The director or superin- 
tendent is relieved from the charge of 
nepotism and favoritism, and he is 
spared the time and annoyance incident 
to examining a large number of pro- 
miscuous applications. The school is 


offer and will sail for Porto Rico on the 
18th instant with a young man from 
Balti wore, stenographer in same office, 
now home on vacation. ‘Jan. 11, 1902.) 


THE PRINCIPAL of one of our best 
Pennsylvania Preparatory Schools,—I 
need three teachers, 1: English and 
Oratory, (2 Mathematics and Classics, 
(3 Latinand Greek. Jan. 4. 1902.) 


A WESTERN STATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT.—I wish thai you would recommend 








a principal for our —--— State Normal 
School, a magnificent institution with 
an attendance of students and a 
focnlty of some 15 members, (Feb. 4, 


protected from the dangers attending a 
too rigid adherence to the home talent 
theory. To-day, practically, no impor- 
tant position is filled without consult- 
ing an agency, The highest-salaried 
University positions are seldom filled 
until some agency has been consuited; 
and the facts learned about the most 
prominent men are usually sought 
through an agency. 
* * * * * * * * 


J. W. McGarvey, JR., Principai 
Madison Institute, Richmond, Ky.—We 
want a lad; qualified to teach mathe- 
matics and sciences, to begin work 
within thirty days. (Feb. 3, 1902.) 








NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


HARRISBURG, PA. 








The Phono-= 
graph will 










atid you to 


LEARN LANGUAGES 


A Fascinating and Vseful Study 


Teachers can make their own lesson Records. Students 
— their Records and then criticise their pronun- 
ciation. 


THE HOME *30 PHONOGRAPH 


is best suited for this purpose. The equipment in- 
cludes areproducer, or speaker and a recorder vith which 
records are made. Heady for use blanks, 25c. each. 

We are pioneers in the field of Phonograph Lan- 
guage Study—Our experience and the advice of experts 
18 at your service. 












For full particulars address Language Study Deft. 


DOUGLAS 6 COMPANY, 
10 West 22nd St., New York. 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 7ALKING MA- 
CHINES, SUPPLIES AND EDISON RECORDS 


Branch Store, 89 Chambers St. 
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Educational New England. 


Boston, Mass.—About one hundred 
graduates and other friends joined in a 
complimentary dinner to Prin. William C. 
Collar, of the Roxbury Latin school, on 
March 22, to congratulate him upon the 
completion of forty-five years of service. 
Prof. G. W. Kittredge, of Harvard, acted 
as toast-master, and addresses were made 
by John T. Wheelwright, Malcolm Don- 
ald. and others. Rev. Theodore C. Wil- 
liams, of the Hackley school, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., read an original poem. Mr. Collar 
responded pleasantly to their congratula- 
tions. 


At the meeting of the school board on 
March 25, the special committee appointed 
to nominate a candidate for supervisor to 
succeed Miss Louise M. Arnold, reported 
recommending to the board Miss E. E. 
Carlisle, at present the head of the depart- 
ment of pedagogy, in Wellesley college. 
The nomination was laid over until the 
next meeting. 


Mr. Rest F. Curtis was appointed tem- 
porary junior master in the Mechanic Arts 
high school, and Miss M. E. White, of 
Lynn, temporary assistant in the Lorches- 
ter high school. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—Harvard tniver- 
sity receives a legacy of $450,000 from the 
estate of George Smith, the adopted son 
of James Smith, of St. Louis, to be used 
for building three dormitories, one to be 
named for himself, the others for his 
adopted parents. This is the bulk of his 
estate, as he left nothing to the relatives of 
his adopted father. 


NEwtTon, Mass.—Mr. William C. 
Hobbs, superintendent of schools for 
Rockland and Whitman, has been elected 
master of the Mason school, and Mr. 
Charles E. Gaffeny, of Pawtucket, R.I,, 


master of the Wade school. These are 


both grammar schools. 


MILFORD, N. H.—Mr. James C. Flagg 
has resigned his position as principal of 
the Milford high school to accept a posi- 
tion in St. Louis. Mr. Robert J. Sisk has 
been elected his successor. Mr. Sisk is at 
present teacherof mathematics in the high 
school at Dover. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Brown university 
receives a large sum from the estate of the 
late George L. Littlefield, of this- city. 
After a few minor bequests, his will gives 
the university $100,0co to establish the 
George L. Littlefield professorship of 
American history, and all the residue of 
the estate, probably some $400,000 more, 
for a general fund. 


Dr. Julius Bewer, assistant pastor of the 
Central Congregational church, Providence 
has been elected professor of Old Testa- 
ment language and literature in Oberlin 
theological seminary, at Oberlin,O. Dr. 
Bewer was graduated from the Royal gym- 
nasium at Dusseldorf, in 1895, and from 
Union Theological seminary in 1898. 


New Haven, Conn.—The Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Yale uni- 
versity has been fortunate in securing as 
superintendent Dr. M. E. Phillips, of Sa- 
lina, Kansas. Dr. Phillips is now chan- 
cellor of Wesleyan university, and pre- 
viously he was at the head of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. He has a fine 
reputation as an educator. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—Mrs. Collis P. 
Huntington has given Harvard $250,000. 
This sum more than completes the sum of 
$765,cco needed to obtain the sum offered 
by John D. Rockefeller for enlarging and 
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endowing the medical school. Mrs. 
Huntington’s gift wiil be used to erect the 
Collis P. Huntington Laboratory of Pa- 
thology and Bacteriology. With this last 
gift and those of Mr. Rockefeller, J. P. 
Morgan and others, the medical school 
has now anaggregate ot $2,821,225 availa- 
ble for use. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—A unique feature 
of next year’s course in pedagogics at 
Yale graduate school will be a joint course 
given by thirteen of Yale university’s 
oldest teachers, each of whom will give 
his own experiences in teaching and offer 
suggestions to the students. The school 
now has 232 instructors and professors 
and 341 students, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Prof. E. C. 
Pickering, of the Harvard observatory, 
has accepted an appointment to the Car- 
negie institution. He will retain his present 
position, however, as his presence will 
not be required in Washington. 





Recent Deaths. 


KALAMAZOO, Micu.—Seth J. Axtell, 
professor of Greek at Kalamazoo college, 
died March 23, after a short illness of grip. 
He was sixty years old, a graduate of 
Brown university, acted as president of 
Leland university from 1878 to 1882, and 
was administrator of Central college at 
Pella, Iowa, in 1889 and 1890. 


BOSTON. 


Miss Elizabeth H. Page, first assistant 
in the Gilbert Stuart school, died on 
March 22, and a large number of past pu- 
pils testified to their love and respect for 
their former teacher by attending the fune- 
ral. She was a very successful teacher 
and was held in high esteem. 

(Continued on page 402.) 








If it,is the 


Columbia 


that’s ali you 
care to Know 


for then you are assured and certain in your own mind 
that it is all right in every detail. Designed on the 
latest improved ideas—made of the best material—put 
together in the most workmanlike manner—finished in the 
best style known to the trade. For years the COLUMBIA 
has been at the top of the ladder, placed there by the 
untiring efforts of its manufacturers ; maintained there 
by unflagging effort to improve in every possible way. 
In the hearts of the school-room world it reigns supreme 
with none to dispute its title to being 


The Best School Desk Made 





Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk equal to 
sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case. 
Every desk warranted in every way for 15 years. 
want absolutely the best—-BUY THE COLUMBIA. 





MADE AT 


If you 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office: Western Sales Office: : 
190 Fifth Aveaue, NEW YORK ™ |94 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
Factory, PIQUA, OHIO 








—the Standard Visible Writer. 


There is not one typewriter of the many hundreds on 
the market that has ever equaled the OLIVER record. 
This is not tobe wondered at when one compares the 
OLIVER with any other typewriter in existence, and 
notes, as one must, the progressive lines on which it is 
built and the points of superiority it possesses in so 
many, many essentials that make its service of superior 
value to the operator. 

These essential points are set forth in an attractive 
booklet which we take pleasure in mailing free to all who 
are interested. 


THE OLIVER received the GOLD MEDAL, 


highest award, at the Pan-American Exposition, 


Buffalo, 1901. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co., 


151 Lake St., - - 
Foreign Office,42 Poultry, London, England. 


Chicago, I11., U. S. A. 
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READY THIS MONTH 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By J. W. ABERNETHY, Ph. D., Principal of Berkeley 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





510 Pages. Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.10. 





Dr. Abernethy furnishes a brief account of the 
growth of American literature as a part of national 
history, with such biographical and critical material 
as is necessary to make the interpretation of texts 
intelligible, profitable, and interesting. His critical 
estimates are as often as possible supplemented by 
the opinions of contemporaries of the author under 
discussion, a feature of unique interest. Anattempt 
is made to give some account of more recent litera- 
ture, and Southern literature is given the prominence 
demanded by its acknowledged interest and value. 
The main value of the book asa text-book, however, 
lies in its very scholarly teaching apparatus, to 
which Dr. Abernethy has given many years of 
thought and study. 





MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers 


29-31-33 East Nineteenth Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


WARREN'S NEW 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


= Revised Edition 


Thoroughly revised in both Text and Maps, it presents the 
science in its latest form. 


AVERY’S PHYSICS 


are now, as they have always been, the leading text-books”on 
Physics in the State of New York. They meet the require- 
ments of the Regents’ examinations. They are streng every- 


where. 
MORTON’S GEOGRAPHIES 


The Elementary The Advanced 


The latest and best school geographies published. In Text? 
Maps, and Illustrations they are unequaled. These Geog- 
raphies contain the United States Census of 1900; also 
much valuable information regarding Our New Posses= 
sions, which appears in its proper place. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING § 


Takes the first rank as Text-Books in Reading. They are 
of the highest excellence in subject-matter, arrangement 
gradation, illustration, and mechanical execution. 


WILLIAMS’ CHOICE LITERATURE 
For schools of every grade, furnishing the choicest supple- 


mentary reading, judiciously selected from the world’s best 
literature, and carefully graded. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 


NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTON 





Some New Speakers 


Hinps & NOBLE, New York City. 

With the understanding that I may return the books 
to you if I do not wish to purchase them, you may send, 
postpaid, those I have checked below, billing them to me 
at teacher’s 20% discount. 


PRICE 
Pieces that Have Taken Prizes : ~ $1.25 
New Pieces That W7d/ Take Prizes . ; 1.25 
How to Attract and Hold an Audience ‘ 1.00 
Pieces for Avery Occasion 1.25 


*A Well-Planned Course in Reading (Le Row) 1.00 
*How to Use the Voice in Reading and Speaking 1.25 


*A Ten Weeks’ Course in Elocution (Coombs) 1.25 
*Fenno’s New Science and Art of Elocution 1.25 
*How to Gesture (Ott). : : : 75 
*A New Parliamentary Manual(Palmer) . 75 
*Pros and Cons (Questions Fully Discussed) 1.50 
Commencement Parts (Orations, Essays, etc) 1.50 
Three-Minute Declamations for College Men 1,00 
*Three-Minute Readings for College Girls . 1.c0 
Handy Pieces to Speak (On Cards) : 50 
Acme Declamation Book : ; : .50 
Ross’ Southern Speaker 1.00 


New Dialogues and Plays (Primary, Inter., Adv.) 1.50 
*Common Errors in Writing and Speaking (Ellis) .50 
*Composition Writing Made Easy (for al/ 


Grades). 275 
Henry's High School Question Book (with An- ; 
Swers). 1,50 
Seeley’s The Foundations of Education . 1.00 
Songs of A// the Colleges : ‘ « <n50 
Songs of the Zastern Colleges , : 1.25 
Songs of the Western Colleges ; : 1.25 
New Songs for College Glee Club ° ease 
Smith’s Vew Class Register ° ° <> 20 
The books starred * are being used as Text-Books in many schools. 
Send for the list of Dictionaries, Translations and Question Books that 


we publish, 
Ob Le LETT 1 OS i PO PLOY EPECEEE PEPECTT LY COREE EEE eee 
NOISE A Be ee Te seg ld Faw Erste Hea nadaeaenasaaesacesaenn 











GRAND RAPIDS 


ona school desk denotes that it is the world’s standard in school furni- 
ture. There is no babel of words used in 1ts ———, Noconglomera- 
tion of freak ideas in its construction. It 1s a plain American 8chool 
desk described in plain American language, built on American ideas— the 
kind of ideas that are conquering the world. The GRAND RAPIDS desks 
have penetrated every quarter of the globe and in every land and every 
clime have been proclaimed supreme. Shakespeare has said : 
“ What’sin a name? 

Call a rose by any other name 

And ’twould smell as sweet.” 
In some cases Shakespeare may be right, but his lines above quoted will 
bs apply to school furniture, for to the great majority of school officers 

e name 


“GRAND RAPIDS” ON A SCHOOL DESK IS EVERYTHING. 


They insist upon it that the desks they purchase havethisnamestamped 
upon them.for then ther are sure of one hundred cents value for every 
dollar invested. ‘ D RAPIDS ’’ desks are made in three styles— 
known as follows: BALL BEARING AUTOMATIC , COMBIN. NA - 
ABLE (likeillustration),and FRICTIONSIDE ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS, 

The Test of Time has proven each of these desks to be the best in its 
respective class and through them the name GRAND RAPIDS has become 
famous around the world as the home of school furniture and the birth- 

lace of the best school desk ever, made. If you are interested in school 
Focattave it will pay you to investigate the desks made at 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Sales Office - - 1814 Constable Buiding, NEW YORK 

‘Western Sales Office Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., CHICAGO 

Works a “ = e GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Send for Watalogue. rree for the asking. 
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Mr. John Dudley Philbrick, sub-master 
of the Thomas N. Hart scheol, died on 
March 24 after a ten days’ illness, of pneu- 
monia. He had been a teacher in the 
school for eleven years, and sub-master 
since 1895. He was thirty-nine years of 
age, a native of Candice, N. H.,a graduate 
of Phillips academy, and of Dartmouth 
college in 1885. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Miss Anna M. Gordon, district superin- 
tendent of the public schools in the 
borough of Richmond, died at her home 
on Staten Island, March 26, of apoplexy. 
She was a native of that place and was a 
graduate of the state normal college at 
Albany. She taught in the district schools 
of Staten Island until 1888, when she be- 
came principal of School No. 14, Rich- 
mond. Her work was so satisfactory that 
she was made associate borough superin- 
tendent in 1898. Later she was appointed 
district superintendent and placed in 
charge of the primary schools, for which 
work she was especially well adapted. 
Miss Gordon was highly respected by all 
with whom she came in contact. _ 


April 1-Oct. 1.—Illinois Medical college, 
Chicago summer schoo) of medicine, den- 
tistry, and pharmacy. Address W. C. 
Santord, M. D.,secretary, 182 Washing- 
ton Boulevard, Chicago. 

April 15—First summer session of the 
National Normal University at Lebanon, 
O., begins April I5 and continues eight 
weeks. 

May 19 and June 30.—The two summer 
sessions of the Ferris institute open on 
above dates. W.N. Ferris, Big Rapids, 
Mich. 

June 2-27.—Galesburg Kindergarten 
Normal school. Adda R. Robertson, sec- 
retary. ; 

June 5-Aug. 20.—Campbell university, 
summer Latin school. Address D. H. 
Sprong, principal, Holton, Kan. 

June 5-Aug. 5.—Kansas State normal 
school, Emporia, Kan. J. N. Wilkinson, 
president. 

June 9 to July 19 and July 21 to Aug. 29. 
—lIllinois State Normal university, Nor- 
mal, Ill, two summer sessions. Address 
David Felmley. 

June 10-Aug. 19.—Valparaiso college 
and Northern Indiana normal school. H. 
B. Brown, president, Valparaiso, Ind. 

June 13.-Aug. 2.—Ohio university sum- 
mer school. Dr. Alsten Ellis, president, 
Athens, O. 

June 13 July 25.—University of Nebras- 
a, summer session, Lincoln, Neb. 

June 16-July 26.—State University of 
Iowa. Address President G. E. McLean, 
or Dean L. G. Weld. 

June 16 July 18.—Denver, Col., normal 
and preparatory school. Fred Dick, man- 
ager. 

June I9-July 31.—University of Tennes- 
see summer school. 

June I9-Aug. 30.—New England conser- 
vatory of music; private teaching during 


AfAlbert Horatio Gallatin, who was pro- 
fessor of chemistry in New York univer- 
sity many years ago, died March 25, from 
heart disease, He was born in this city 
March 7, 1839. His education was ob- 
tained principally at the New York uni- 
versity and abroad. He was a grandson k 
of Albert Gallatin, secretary of the 
treasury under Presidents Jefferson and 
Madison. 





Health, a medical journal published in 
London, England, editorially says: Those 
sutfering and needing a safe pain reliever, 
should take two five-grain antikamnia tab- 
lets. Any good druggist can supply them 
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Summer Schools. 


June 24-Aug. 8.—Mt. Union college, Al- 
liance, O. Address, President A. B. Riker, 

June 23-Aug. I.— Northern Illinois State 
normal school, summer term, DeKalb, III. 
John W. Cook, president. 

June 23-Aug. 1—Ott summer school of 
oratory. E. A. Ott, Drake university, 
Des Moines, la. 

June 23-Aug. 1.—Armour Institute of 
Technology, Chicago. Victor C. Alder- 
son, 

Beginning June 23.—Virginia School of 
Methods at the University ot Virginia. 
Address Supt. E. C. Glass, Lynchburg,Va. 

June 23-Aug. 21.—Drake university, 
summer Latin school, Des Moines, la. 
Address Prof. Wilbert L. Carr. 

June 23.—Aug. 1.—Vanderbilt univer- 
sity, summer school. Dr. J. T. McGill, 
secretary, Nashville, Tenn 

June 25-Aug. 8.—Summer session of Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Joha R. Effinger, Jr , secretary. 

June 30-Aug. 8.—Benton Harbor college, 
summer session, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

June 30 July 12.—San Francisco session 
of national summer schools. Address S. 
C. Smith, 321-325 Sansome street, San 
Francisco. 

July 1-4.—Music Teachers’ National 
Association, Put-in-Bay, Ohio, A. L. Man- 
chester, Wellesley Hills, Mass., presidént. 

July 1-Aug. 10.—Yale summer school of 
forestry. Milford, Pa. H.S.Groves, di- 
rector, New Haven, Conn. 

July 1-Aug. 2—Ipswich Summer School 
of Art. Address Arthur W. Dow, Ipswich, 
Mass. 

July 1-Aug. 1.—Wesleyan university 
summer school of chemistry and biology. 

July 1-Aug. 5 —Sloper school of oratory, 
Chicago. H. M. Sloper, president. 

July 2-Aug 13.—Buological laboratory of 
Brooklyn institute of arts and sciences. 


and they should be in every family medi- 


entire vacation period. Frank W. Hale, Address Franklin W. Hooper, 502 Fulton 





Boston. 


cine chest. 


street, Brooklyn. 











A WARM ARGUMENT 


doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 


But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 


TRIUMPH AUTOMAT:C SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 


A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than it ‘s claimed to be—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school offiters will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 

If there is any reason for your purchasing school desks, there 
is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 

Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks simply because they are cheap. 

Inexperienced school 2 Sata cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 

Send for catalogue and printed matter—AND GET THE 
COLD FACTS. 


& AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


Eastern OFFICE—111-FirtTu Avs., New York, N.Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE—94 Wapasu AvE., CuicaGo, ILL. 













Lithographed in Oil Colors 
Artistically Perfect 
Pedagogically Correct 


THE 


AMERICAN 
PRIMA iY 
CHART 


30 x 40 inches, 
Special Features : 
Reading, Carefully 

Graded. 








Word and Obijec 
Method Combined, 

A Complete System 
of Ph nics. 

Fine Illustra- 
tions Litho- 
graphed in Colors, 

Writing. 

Primary Arithme- 
tic — Multiplica- 
tion ‘ables. 

Tables of Weights 
aod Measures. 


Geographical Def- 
initions. 

Beautiful Chart of 
Colors 

















Primary Drawing, 
Carefully Graded. 


Primary Music. 

Every sheet bound in 
elth. 

Adju:table Revolving 
stand, 


The most complete 
Reading and m 
ary Chart. 





Price, $6.00 : 


To be appreciated this 
Chart must be seen, there- 
fore we will send a set to 
any school desirin 
Charts, to be returned a 
our expense if not satis- 
factory. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
4430 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











An EpucaTIoNAL Hero 


The world justly recognizes heroes in many fields of conflict, 
and honors itself in recognizing them. | | 

Those who themselves are most worthily fighting, now, the battles 
for educational advancement, know best how great is their loss, and 
the loss to the entire educational world, in the recent death of 


FRANcIS WAYLAND PARKER. 





COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER 


was indeed a heroic personality. His leadership in the 
modern battle for the freedom of the child-mind, and for its 
natural, healthful all-around development, was most brave, 
unselfish—inspiring to all who now or ever will follow him.¢: 


A Worthy Memorial. 


That “ Their works do follow them,” is the®most gratifying 
thought which comes to the minds of all who honor the mem- 
ory of the good, the wise, the noble. 

The worthiest testimony which can be given in honor of 
Col. Parker’s worthand memory will be the wide dissemination 
of his works—their universal study. 

To aid, as they can, in this is, obviously, the duty—and 
highest pleasure—of his publishers. 

Therefore they announce, with much gratification, the im- 
mediate issue of a Memorial edition of the Colonel’s most 
popular and most useful work: 


Talks on Teaching—Half Price. 


Ready in May, 1902—limited in supply to those who will 
order it at an early date. 

Selling heretofore at $1.25 and $1.00, the new edition, en- 
larged by a fitting record of Col. Parker’s life, and tributes to 
his memory, beautified in dress, with two excellent recent por- 
traits, the price will be almost nominal—6o cents; at this 
price it will be sent prepaid, to any address. 


A Fitting Monument. 


Colonel Parker’s publishers are also glad to join in a popu- 
lar tribute which his friends propose, in erecting some perma- 
nent monument to his memory—whether of bronze or marble, 
building or school or scholarship, a committee of leading 
American educators may decide. 

Therefore they will dedicate fromthe sales of this Memorial 
edition of Parker’s “ Taiks on Teaching ”—small as the selling 
price is made—the sum of 10 cents on each copy sold, to the 
building of such monument. 

Every purchaser, theretore, of this Memorial edition will do 
most worthy honor to the Colonel’s memory—first, by taking 
into his own life a new inspiration from the volume’s teaching ; 
second, thereby contributing atleast a little to the cost of 
a monument. = 


A Hundred Thousand Copies 
of Talks on Teaching, each only 60c., 


is, surely, not too large a call to expect from the vast army of 
American teachers, who honor Colonel Parker’s memory, and 
are aided by his instruction and by the inspiration of his life. 


9 a7 
Parker’s Talks on Pedagogics. 
a~ One large 12mo volume, 491 pages, cloth, net $1.30, postpaid. 
Second only to ‘ Talks on Teaching” in popularity, perhaps 
not even second in value, this outlines the Sczence as the other 
tells of the d7¢ of Teaching. Its reading should be considered 
an essential in the education of every aspiring teacher. 








Tributes to His Memory. 


For more than twenty years I have regarded him as an edu- 
cational hero devoted enthusiastically to the inprovement of 
methods of teaching and management of the elementary 
schools. His mind was very fertile in resources and he could 
discover better than any one else the best devices with which 
to secure seji-activity on the part of the pupils. He could 
help other teachers to make teaching a work of art—HON. 
W. T. HARRIs, Com. of Education, Washington, D. C. 


His dominating passion was his love for little children, and 
his treatment of them‘was infinitely tender and forbearing. He 
had a humorous side which pleased them immensely. He 
rarely was discouraged or depressed; a splendid optimism 
marked him under the most trying conditions. Surrounded 
by circumstances that developed Spartan traits, he never lost 
his buoyancy of youth. He was a prophet and inspirer of men 
and also a “ mighty doer of the word.” He brought things to 
pass.—Review of Reviews, N. Y. City. 


I am so great a debtor, personally and professionally, to that 
noble soul whom we called “The Colonel” that I will gladly 
do anything in my power to help perpetuate his memory and 
extend the influence of his doctrine and methods.—I. FREE- 
MAN HALL, North Adams, Mass. 


Col Parker was to me an inspiration, and to his earnest 
words of commendation thousands of teachers owe their up- 
lift and their power.—Pres. ALBERT E. MALTBY, State Nor- 
mal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


Col. Parker deserves a splendid monument. He already has 
one in the hearts of the teachers of this country—Dr. A. W. 
Epson, Assist. Supt. N. Y. C. schools. 


A dozen Colonel Parkers s:attered thruout the United 
States would advance educational progress 50 years. We owe 
him a great debt for his missionary work.—W. A. WETZEL, 
High School, Trenton, N. J. 


Itseems quite unthinkable that he has gone. He was so 
intensely alive and so needed in this great campaign for the 
freedom of the school.— Pres. JoHN W.Cooxk, State Normal 
School, DeKalb, Ill. 


He has given American education an impetus which has per- 
ceptibly moved it forward. We have many “captains of indus- 
try; Col. Parker was a captain of education, a man of heroic 
life and spirit, soldier, student, teacher, administrator and 
thinker, and in every aspect of his life, courageous, daring, 
vital.—- Zhe Outlook, N. Y. City. 


Tributes to His Books. 


The idea of publishing a large edition of his “Talks on 
Teaching ” is admirable. Great numbers of teachers will be 
enabled thereby, not only to secure the book which is most 
valuable in itself, but also to take part in the worthy object of 
erecting a monument to this great teacher who was universall 
beloved.—Dr. LEvi SEELEY, State Nor. School, Trenton, N.J. 


I have always regarded ‘“ Talks on Teaching” as the mest 
valuable work in every way, with which Col. Parker was con- 
nected. It abounds in practical aids to teachers. In this par- 
ticular it is the richest book with which I have any acquaint- 
ance. I amgladto aid in the circulation of this valuable 
volume.—Pres. JOHN Cook, State Normal School, DeKalb, IIl. 


It is education in a nutshell.— Phila. Ledger. 


A living teacher at work teaching teachers.—Zvening Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee, Wis. 

An invaluable addition to the literature cn pedagogy. Sound 
cemmon sense everywhere pervades it.—Pres. THOS. HUNTER, 
Norma] College, N. Y. City. 

Nature’s method is taught and followed.—J. W. BARKER, 
Buffalo, N. Y.. 

He has done more than any other man in this country to 
explain elementary teaching. —The late E. V. DEGRAFF, Con- 
ductor ot Institutes, N. Y. State. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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this paper is mentioned, 








This is what the Gentleman said: 


f ‘“‘T have read advertisements describing the Holden Articles, and I have 
heard prominent Educators endorse the ‘ Holden System,’ but I never had 
seen the Book Covers and Quick Repairing Material. 

‘‘ My impression has always been that the Book Covers were to books as a 
My surprise was complete when I did see the above articles 
and noticed how simple and easy the Covers were adjusted, how durable and strong 
the material and how effectioe, in regard to promoting Economy and Cleanliness, 
the whole ‘System’ could be made by School Boards if Systematically Used.” 


The above is One Reason why we advertise! 


How .many School Boards are ina 
quandary regarding their text-books 
because they wear out sofast? # # 


No School Board has a right to form an opinion about the “ Holden System” until it has given 
it a thorough examination and a practical demonstration. 


We occupy this space to inform you that we will gladly send samples and full information FREE, if 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


P. O. Box 643, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


























By the late COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER and MISS NELLIE L. HELM. 


Uncle Robert’s Geography 


consists of the following books: 








l. Playtime and Seedtime,- - 32 cents. 
2. On the Farm, - - - - 42 cents, 
3. Uncle Robert’s Visit, - - 50 cents. 


Bieta ROBERT teaches children 
how to read aright the great book of Nature. 

He shows how worktime may be playtime. 

He makes rural life and occupations attractive. 

He teils children instructive stories to arouse their im- 
aginations and stimulate their observing powers. 

He has a bourdless faith in human progress, and finds his 
greatest hopes in childhoed and its possibilities. 


One of Uncle Robert’s First Welcomings. 


“Any book that reveals to children the poetry, science, dignity, and 
social worth of rural life is to be hailed with joy. Just now the rural 
community needs nothing so much as to be awakened to the world of 
beauty and fact in its environment—to have this world of interest and 
comradeship with Nature opened to its boys and girls. We all know that 
Colonel Parker realizes this demand. These books are fine.” 

SUPT. W. A. MILLS, Attica, Ind. 


This serier is comprised in Appletons’ mee vatigage me Books, edited 
ALE T. Harris, U.S.Commussioner of Education. Sehd for descriptive 
catalogue. 


HOW TO STUDY GEOGRAPHY. 


A Practical Exposition of Methods and Devices. By FRAN- 
cis W. PARKER. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. (International 
Education Series.) 


Geography is the true beginning of all the natural sciences; the 
study of the plant, the animal, the races of men, the conditions. that 
render life possible—as found in heat, moisture, atmosphere, and soil. 
While geography is so important as a foundation of culture, it bas 
suffered more than any other branch of study through bad methods of 


instruction. It is this defect that this suggestive book by Colonel 
Parker aims to remedy. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 


Chicago 


New York Boston London 








' There are Many 
Good Things in \ 


the World 





but the best things ever placed in a school-room are a set of 


Chandler : Adjustable : Chair : Desks 


They are sensible—they are comfortable—they can be adjusted to fit the 
form—they are healthful—they suit the pupils—they please the teacher 
and satisfy the taxpayers. There is some good reading matter published 
describing these desks—send for it—sent free, The Chandler Desks 
are made only at 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK WORKS 


Genez= Sales Office, - 16 Devonshire Street, BOITON, MASS. 
Factory - "= 2 2 - . - WALPOLE, MASS. 
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July 2-Aug. 28.—Chautauqua assembly, 
Chautauqua, N.Y Address Chautauqua 
Assembly, General Offices, Cleveland, O. 

July 3.—New York Society for Child 
Study, at Saratoga,N. Y. Principal Myron 
T. Scudder, of New Paltz Normal school, 
president. 

July 5-Aug. 15.—Harvard university 
summer school of arts and sciences, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. J. L. Love, clerk. 

July 6-Sept. 5.-Catholic summer school 
of America, Champlain, assembly, Cliff 
Haven, N.Y. W.E. Mosher, secretary, 
39 E. 42d street, New York. 

July 7 Aug. 30.—Kindergarten training 
school, Grand Rapids, Mich. Summer 





SUMMER SESSION 


Syracuse University 
July Ist—Aug. 9th, 1902. 


Courses suited to the needs of teachers, 
College students, and others are offered in 
Languages, Literature, History, Mathe- 
matics, Sciences, and Pedagogics. 

The instructors are University — 
sors. Opportunities for library and labora- 
tory work. Healthful, cool, and delightful 


locality. Living inexpensive. Tuition 
$25.00. For circular, address 

THE REGISTRAR, 
Syracuse University, - - Syracuse,N.Y. 





Untvuersity 
of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 30 August 8, 1902. 


Faculty 50, courses 120 in Letters and 
Science. Full faculty and laboratory 
courses in Engineering and Pharmacy. 
Eight special courses of lectures on edu 
cation by Pres. G. Stanley Hall, and other 
distinguished educators. 

Single tuition tee of $15. For circulars 
address Registrar, University of Wiscon 
sin, Madison, Wis. 


Lerner} DS 











**Semelroth’’ Endless Band 


Flexible, New Idea Plate, Kindergarten Screen 
and Blackboard, Slated Cloth, Banners, Badges, 
ete. Send for Catalog, Dept. C. 



















AMERICAN BLACKBOARD Co., St. Louis, Mo- 
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Sets, an, with Book of Instruction, $1.50 
and upwards: or Single Tools, any shape. 


Sen Nanas catalogue. ~ LOY D 
e 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
122-126 Summer 


» Street, BOSTON 





CHANDLER & BARBE 


ANDREWS 





SCHOOL 
FURNISHING CO. 


_ NEW YORK 


Come, for rest and treatment, to the Ravenswood 
OSTEOPATHIC SANITARIUM 


in the most beautiful suburb of Chicago, Newly fur- 

nished. Homelike. All classes of cases successfully 

treated by Osteopathy without the use of knife ordrug. 
r 


Rates reasonable, ite for particulars. 
nd de- 
wonderfully successful plan. W. M. OSTRAN- 


RAVENSWOOD OSTEOPATHIC SANITARIUM, 
no matter where it is. Sei 
DER, North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











496 SUNNYSIDE AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
C a sh scription and cash price and get my 





#4 4 4 ART IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM # #4 # 


We publish a large collection of pictures suitable for the different grades, reproductions 
uperior quality and permanent value. Ai LFrAsthN FROMTHE ORIGINAL P NTINGS. 
ew catalogue of our best subjects, containing over 600 illustrations, is sent on approval to 
teachers upon receipt of a guarantee that it will be returned prepaid, in good condition within a 
week. We offer special discounts. 0 i : 

Our new illustrated leaflet ‘ Animal Life in Art,” and list of pictures for High schools are 
mailed free on application. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 14 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK. 
FINE ART PUBLISHERS, 


Ghe PACKARD 


series of Commercial Text books embodies the most modern business methods. 
These books are simple, forceful, practical—best for teachers, best for students. 
They are used in the most progressive commercial schools in America, including the 
Packard Commercial School, New York, with 2 successful career covering nearly 
half acentury. Particular attention is directed to the following new books in the 
Packard series: 


- 
a2 








PACKARD’S SHORT COURSE IN BOOKKEEPING—9% pages of bright new matter, illus- 
trated with over 20 pages of unequaled script; prepared for commercial departments, night 
poe mae png private learners. Price, $1.00. Advance sheets, showing the style of the book, 
mailed free. 


PACKARD’S NEW B4ANKING~—A book of 88 large pages, beautifully printed and iliustrated, 
poor | the best forms of modern banking. Highly commended by bankers and teachers. 
ce, $1.25. a 


PACKARD’S NEW COMMISSION BOOKKEE PING—30 pages, flexible cover. Exactly the 
thing for a special course in commission bookkeeping. Price, 30 cents. 


PACK ARD’S BUSINESS PRACTICE —A series of Practice Tests which can be used with any 
book. Best scheme of practice for commercial schools and for private learners. New, inter- 
esting, easy to use, ideal. 


NEW SERIES OF BLANK BOOKS, well made, neatly put up, superior paper, and attractive 
prices. 


The following are also included in the Packard series: 


PACKARD’S ADVANCED COURSE IN BOOKKEEPING ($1.25), The PACKARD 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETICS. in two editions ($1.00 and $1.50), the PACKARD LE»sSONS 
IN MUNSUN PHONOGRA PHY ($1.00, with various supplementary reading exercises, etc., from 
10c. to 7c.) All books mailed post-paid upon receipt of price. Proper discounts to schools. 


For New Descriptive Circular, Advance Sheets of the Short Course, and all 
information regarding the publications, address as below. 


S. S. PACKARD, Publisher. 101 E. 23d St., New York. 
THE J. R. LYNCH CO. 


«Everything for School-Room Decoration 


Carbons, Platinums, Photograoures, Gelatine Prints, Plaster Casts, 





~*~ ~~ 


Write for particulars concerning our Travelling 
Collections of Pictures suitable for Exhibitions. 


257 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Artistie Framing at very low rates. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS . 


Catalogue sent on application 





CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 


NEW YORK 
5 W. 18th Street 


BOSTON OFFICE 
110 Boylston Street 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTEBLINEAR LITERAL 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Bindipg—Cloth Sides—Price Reducedto Good Paper—Well Bound Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Oatalogue Free— TyAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Sena for one. 








EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when cor 
municating with advertisers. 
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term; address Clara Wheeler, secretary, 
23 Fountain street, Grand Rapids. 

July 7-Aug. 15——New York university 
summer school. Marshall S. Brown, sec- 
retary, University Heights, New York. 

July 7-Aug. 1.—Claremont summer insti- 
tute. E. E. Leighton, secretary, Clare- 
mont, N. H. 

July 7-Aug. 15.—Columbia university. 
Address Administrative Board, summer 
session, Columbia. 

July 7-Aug. 16.—Cornell university, sum- 
mer session, Ithaca, N. Y. Address Regis- 
trar Cornell university. 

July 7-Aug. 8—Dartmouth summer 
school. Prof W. D. Worthen, director, 
Hanover, N.H. 

July 8-Aug. 8.—Marthas Vineyard sum- 
mer institute, Cottage City. Address Wil- 
liam A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 

July 8-25 —American institute of normal 
methods, Eastern session, Boston, Edgar 
O. Silver, president, 29 East roth street, 
New York. Western session, Northwest- 
ern university. Evanston, IIl.,same date. 

July 8Aug. 8—Massachusetts state nor- 
mal school, Hyannis, Mass. W. A. Bald- 
win, principal. 

July 9—August 6—Sharon Summer 
School of Nature Study, Sharon, Mass. 
Address G. W. Field, director, Massachu- 
setts Institute, Technology, Boston. 

July 14 26.—New school of methods in 
public school music, Chicago Address 
American Book Company, Chicago. 

July 14-Aug. 8.—University of Minneso- 
ta. Address, D. L. Kiehle. 

July 21-Aug. 2.—Chicago session of 
national summer school. Address Miss 
Ada M. Fleming, 378-388 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago. 

July 22 Aug. 8—Summer school of sci- 
ence for Atlantic Provinces of Canada. J. 
D. Seamon, Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, secretary. 





Veni 


I came 





governing committee of award. 
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Chicago and Thereabouts. 


The Civic Federation Educational Com 
mission has voted to recommend the 1898 


‘schedule of wages, which is based on a 


system of groupings according to years of 
experience. The teacher begins with a 
minimum of $500, and hasa yearly increase 
until the maximum of $1,000 is reached. 
The rate compares favorably with 
teachers’ salaries in all large cities ex- 
cept New York. The proposal to estab- 
lish the 1898 schedule by law pleases the 
teachers, sirce the board of education 
would then find it impossible to cut their 
salaries without violating state law. 


The Chicago Teachers’ Federation has 
elected the following officers: Pres., Miss 
Ella F. Rowe; Rec.-Sec’y., Miss Anna M. 
Murphy; Cor -Sec’y, Miss Catherine Gog- 
gin; Treas., Miss Sarah McDonald. Vice- 

residents for each of the various districts 
ave also been appointed. 


Trustee Vopicka has reported to the 
building and grounds committee of the 
board of education that fifteen deaf and 
dumb children have for several years been 
housed in a damp, foul, and ill-lighted 
basement of the Wicker Park school. 
Rheumatism and other diseases are said 
to have been contracted by the children 
owing to the unsanitary conditions. Mr. 
Vopicka said: “It is a shame to have the 
children there without light or fresh air. 
Gas is burned allday. The children have 
been deprived by nature ef hearing and 
speech, and now their surroundings are 
ruining the most importapt sense left to 
them—sight.” The committee ordered a 
change at once, and blamed the teacher 
and principal for not reporting the condi- 
tion of affairs, 


All employees of the Chicago schools, 
outside of the educational department, may 
be put under civil service rules. 


Vidi 


I saw 


This tells the story of our goods at the Paris Exposition. For our general exhibit of school furniture—school apparatus 
and assembly chairs we were awarded ‘A GOLD MEDAL, the highest possible award in this class. For our exhibit of 
school desks alone we were awarded A SILVER MEDAL, the highest possible award that could be made under rules 


Everything pertaining to superiority and leadership comes easy to us and falls to our lot wherever we go, 
If you want the BEST in school desks and supplies get the prize winners made and sold by us, and be a winner thereby. 
Send for our booklets @escribing our goods and you will appreciate why we are at all times WINNERS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO.,, 


School Furniture and Supplies. 
EASTERN OFFICE: 111 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. WESTERN OFFICE: 94 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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The disposition of truants in the Chicago 
parental schools to secure temporary free- 
dom, for reasons generally found to be in- 
sufficient, has led to an understanding by 
which authority is given Superintendent 
MacQueary to issue permits only on the 
most urgent of reasons. Final discharges 
will be made only thru Judge Tuthill, of 
the juvenile court. 


Trustee Gallagher’s mipority report, 
criticising the Chicago board of education, 
was. not read at the meeting called March 
19, owing to lack of a quorum. Mr. 
Gailagher says the twelve absent members 
stayed away because they did not wish to 
hear the report. President Harris an- 
nounced that he would send a letter to 
each absent member expressing his dis- 
pleasure at their disregarding the meeting. 


The work of taking the Chicago school 
census is progressing rapidly. A truant 
officer has charge of each division of 
workers, The enumerators will learn the 
number of persons under 21 years of age, 
the number of illiterates, and the cause and 
number of non-attendants at school, over 
fourteen years of age. 


Prof. J. H. Gray, of Northwestern 
university, has received from United States 
Commissioner of Labor Wright an ap- 
pointment to go to England to study the 
effects of labor unions on the output of 
industry in that country. 


The forty first quarterly graduation of 
the University of Ch:cago, held March 18, 
will be known as the “first men’s convo- 
cation.” An edict had been issued for- 
bidding seats on the lower floor to the 
coeds. While this hint of segregation has 
worried the college girls, no apnounce- 
ment was made of contemplated action of 
the faculty, in regard to the extent to which 
men and women in the nniversity will have 
separate work. The convocation address 






I conquered 
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was delivered by Dr. Albert Shaw, editor 
of the Review of Reviews. 

The attendance for the winter quarter 
was 2,338, an increase of 28.4 per cent. over 
the corresponding quarter of 1go1. 
statement of the gifts received during the 
last quarter will not be made until June. 





Here and There. 


As an aftermath of the recent meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence, 
N.E. A., Secretary Irwin Shepard notes 
that the enrollment this year was 854; last 
year 736; and two yaar ago, at the first 
meeting held in Chicago, 658. The 
number of associate members at each 
meeting was about the same; the increase 
being wholly in the active membership. The 
distribution of the membership among the 
states for each a year was about the same. 
The North Central division naturally 
shows by far the largest membership, and 
Illinois alone had an enrollment of 229 at 
the meeting. New York comes second 
with 76 in attendance. 


Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, president of the 
Carnegie institution, recently made the 
statement that the funds of the institution 
will not be available until August and 
work will not begin until November, pos- 
sibly later. Many letters are being written 
to different leaders in special branches of 
science or education, asking for advice 
and suggestions. Dr. Gilman reiterates 
that Andrew Carnegie did not found a 
college, and that there are to be no “ stu- 
dents.” The philanthropist planned to 
encourage higher research everywhere, 
and those who will engage in this work of 
research will probably be called workers, 
instead of students. 


HACKETTSTOWN, N. J.—President Mc- 
Cormick has resigned his position as 
administrator of the Centenary Collegiate 
Institute. Dr. Eugene A. Noble, of Brook- 
lyn, has been elected as his successor and 
will assume his new duties July 1. 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—The board of alder- 
men is having some difficulty in obtaining 
satisfactory school ventilation in the new 
Buffalo high school. Prof. S. S. Wood- 
bridge, an expert of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has planned a 
system of heating and ventilation for the 
school. It provides for heating by radia- 
tors, the ventilation beiag supplied by a 
fan system. The Buffalo Forge Company, 
whose bid for the work is favored by the 
committee, desires to provide heating and 
ventilating at the same time by blowing 
fresh heated air into the class-rooms. In 
the past this city has been rather unfortu- 
nate in the matter of school ventilation. 
Professor Woodbridge will attend the 
next meeting of the committee, when a 
decision will be reached. 


ITHACA, N. Y.—President Schurman, of 
Cornell university, sailed for England on 
the Campania, March 29. He will receive 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws from 
the University of Edinburgh at the com- 
mencement April 11. 


St. PAuL, Minn.—In an opinion re- 
cently given to State Superintendent 
Olson, the attorney general of Minnesota 
holds that, under the state constitution, 
the Lord’s Prayer cannot be used in the 
public schools. 


_ MEMPHIS, TENN.—The board ot educa- 
tion has decided to erect two school 
buildings and to repair the old structures. 
The board has $70,000 for the work con- 
templated. Specifications call for three- 
Story brick buildings, having four rooms 
on each of the second and third floors, the 
basement to be used for playrooms, store, 
and engine rooms. The ventilation and 
method of heating must be good, safe, 
and practical. 

The Memphis school board has decided 
to increase, by $10 a month, the salaries of 


INCORPORATED 1851. 
Baga 


4/The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


of Springfield, Mass., 


Issues a definite, cleas, self-interpreting contract, giving ameunts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 
most ample protection te the policy-holder. - - - : 


i 


GEORGE J. WIGHT, Manager, 
10 Empire Building, 71 Broadway, ° - - - 
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Sry 


New York City. 
WE MAKE 


Drawing Tables | 
and Work Benches 


: of superior quality — 





a 
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The latest and best equipment for manual training schools. Illustrated cat- 


alog mailed on application. Address, the 
ARTISANS GUILD, # Muskegon, Mich. 
VA AAAARA SARAAANARAARAAARAAN RADAR I AAAPPOPPPPPODPDDLIPD 


Picturesque Geographical Readers 


By CHARLES F. KING 
BOOK FIRST—Home and School. The|BOOK FOURTH—Land We 





Ante tp tn tn, 68: 
he 





Live In, 


Type-Forms in Geography. Contains 
240 pages, and over 125 practical illus- 
trations. Price, 50 cents, mez. 

BOOK SECOND—This Continent of 
Ours. North America, except United 
States. Contains 321 pages, fully illus- 
trated. Price, 72 cents, nef. 

BOOK THIRD—Land We Live In. Pari 
First. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Through New England Mills. Among 
the Green Mountains. In New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, etc. 260 
pages. 170 illustrations. Price, 56 cents, 
net, 





Part Second. Along the Atlantic Coast, 

Florida, Up the Mississippi, Iron Fur- 

naces, Oil Fields, Chicago, etc. 235 

pages, 150 illustrations. Price, 56 cents, 
net, 

BOOK FIFTH—Land We Liveln: Part 
Third. The Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific Slope. 250 pages, 150 illustra- 
tions, Price, 56 cents, net. 

BOOK SIXTH—Northern Europe. Cross- 
ing the Atlantic. Through the British 
Isles, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Russia. 350 pages. More than 200 il- 
lustrations. Price, 60 cents, eé. 





LEE C@Q.SHEPARD <- 


The most attractive and helpful books over prepared for the school-room, 
Send for specimen pages. 


Publishers seo BOSTON 
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$NEW YORK UNIVERSITY $ 


SUMMER COURSES 


In Pedagogy: 8 Professors, 15 Courses, 

In College: 10 Professors, 30 Courses, 
at University Building, Washington Square, New York City. 9th, 
10th, and 11th stories of building at‘command of school. In heart 
of the 41-2 millions of the Metropolitan District, accessible in one 
hour from many Ocean Resorts, and from University Heights. 
Physics and Chemistry and Residence Halls, at University Heights. 


July 7—Aug. 15 


$ 


$25.00. 


$ For Circular, address Zhe Registrar, Washington Square, N. Y. City. 
Sn thn tn te th tt th Ta tt nt tht tient 





The 


WRITE FOR NEW 
CATALOGUE 





& Typewriter 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 343 Broadway, New York. 
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all palscigals and teachers who have 
taught and served thirty years in the 
Memphis schgols. 


Jersey City, N. J.—Superintendent 
Snyder addressed the March meeting of 
the Jersey City Teachers’ Association on 
“The Message of the Child,” March 19. 
As this date also marked the tenth anni- 
versary of Mr. Snyder’s superintendency, 

















Supt. Henry Snyder. 


the board of education took advantage of 
the occasion to compliment him upon the 
efficient manner in which he has performed 
his duties. The superintendent also re- 
ceived a beautiful album, in which the 
principals and nearly all the teachers of 
the city had inscribed their names, as a 
testimonial of the respect in which he is 


- ~~ ENON I 
NEw BrvunswIck, N. J.—The proposed 
Carnegie library for New Brunswick may 
be erected on the campus of Rutgers col- 
lege. The college has been in need of a 
library building for some time, and it is 
said the trustees will offer a site on the 
campus and allow the use of 300,000 
volumes in return for the Carnegie library 


Governor Murphy has signed Senator 
Strong’s bill providing for a state school 
of ceramics to be established in connec- 
tion with Rutgers college. The bill calls 








The University of Chicago 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Francis W, Parker, Director, Wilbur S. Jackman, Dean. 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


June 19 to August 3 1902 Two Terms—Each Six weeks 
Pedagogical Courses for Primary and Grammar Grade Teachers, Principals, Superintendents, and Normal 
School Teachers. Academic Courses open to qualified students in all Departments of the University. 


PEDAGOGICAL COURSES 


Philosophy of Education History Textiles and Basketry 
Applied Pedagogy Literature Manual Training 
Kindergarten Geography School Library Economy 
Nature Study Painting Physical Trainin 


Chemistry Clay-Modeling and Pottery Speech, Oral Reading, and Dramatic Art 
Mathematics Chalk - Modeling ocal Music 
Model School Field Excursions 
Students can PREPARE FOR COURSES through 7he Elementary School Teacher and Course of Study 
published monthly by the School of Education. 
Announcement of Summer Courses will be ready March 1, For information address: 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO - CHICACO, ILLINOIS 




















INDISPENSABLE ’TO PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


The Elementary School Teacher 
and Course of Study— 


Epirep sy FRANCIS W. PARKER, Director 
Tue University of CuicaGo ScHoot or EpucaTION 
Monthly, except in August and September, Subscription Price, $1.50 
in the United States ; Foreign, $2.00. Single Copies, 20 Cents 
It contains Practical Teaching Plans for Kindergartners, Primary and Grammar Teachers, 
Normal School Teachers, and Pedagogic Classes. These plans embrace all the work of the School of 
Education, both in the Pedagogical Department and the University Elementary School, They explain 
the new education and show the correlation of subjects. __ 
The journal is helpful in preparing for the regular and the summer courses of the School of Education, 








For information with reference to clubbing rates, and for sample copies, address 


Ghe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago, Illinois 
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BRAIN 





CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


| The best remedy known for coldin the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not con- 


WORKERS USE AND COMMEND 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention as well as the relief of mental 
and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, 
and _all weaknesses resulting from excessive brain 
work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. Vital- 
ized Phosphites is an essential food permanently 
strengthening, not stimulating the brain and 
nerves. It is not a secret or patent medicine. 
The formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by 
leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


56 West 25th St., 
On, 
bd New York. 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mati, $1.00. 


n cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail. 50 cents. 








for an appropriation of $12,000 to begin 
with and an annual appropriation of 
$3,000. 


Wooster, O.—L. H. Severance, of 
Cleveland, has given $15,000 additional to 
Ohio university, adding this amount to 
$50,000 given a few weeks ago, so that 
the chemical laboratory may be built as 
originally planned. 


At the next meeting of the Philadelphia 
board of education, action will be taken 
on the proposed amendment to make 
women teachers equally eligible with men 
as principals of mixed grammar schools 
and consolidated schools of three or more 
grammar divisions. It is pointed out that 


‘ 





“STANDARD” WATER COLORS 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Box No. AI—EIGHT PANS OF SEMI-MOIST. Price, 25 Cents 


Twenty-Six Colors in Tubes : : 


are those that are based on the Six Standana Colors of the Solar Spectrum 
and are made by 





DRY, SEMI-MOIST, AND MOIST COLORS. 


The best box for the price in the market. 


Price, per tube, 10 cents 


SEND FOR FULL PRICE LIST 








there should be no sentiment or prejudice 
in settling the matter, and that the ques- 
tion of sex should be eliminated from the 
eligibility rule. 


Denbigh hall, the burned dormitory at 
Bryn Mawr college, will be rebuilt at 
once. Friends have hastened to the relief 
of the fire sufferers and the fund has 
amounted to nearly $1,500. The need of 





Jilized now more thas ever before |FOR EVERY PURPOSE, IN ANY QUANTITY: 


At the meeting of the Laymen’s associa- 
tion of the Philadelphia conference of the 
M. E. church on March 22, John Field 
made the statement that infidelity is taugh 


~~ 





at the Central high school for boys. Thi . 


AMES & ROLLINSON CO., 202 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Produced from Stone by Lithographic Process. 
Make Known Your Wants, and Full Informa- 
tion, with Samples, will be sent. - 
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\Wheatstone 
Bridge. .c. 


Improved sliding contact, ma- 

















hogany base handsomely finished. 
Good enough for $5.00. We sell 
it for $3.00. Do not fail to order 
it for your physical laboratory 





FRANKLIN LABORATORY 
SUPPLY CO., 


Successors to Franklin Educational Co., 
Manufacturers and Importers of Physical, 
Chemical, and Biological Apparatus. 


15 HARCOURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





A Complete Outfit 
for School-Rooms 


at the New York Office of 


J.L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


The School Supply House 








43 and 45 East Nineteenth Street 





Maps Globes 


School Specialties 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY. President 


Leads Them All 
In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Insurance in Force in America over 
One Billion Dollars 





In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CuMPANY 





SCHOOL BELLS coeie "nets 


0) ran only. ‘erms, etc., 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 





THE ACADEMIC 
CAP AND GOWN 


symbolic of-education is an economy in Gradu- 
ating clothes, the uniform of the educational 
army, effecting an improved homogeneous collec- 
tive from a number of students or Faculty, or 
Trustees, heterogeneous in dress on account 0: 
differences in taste, wealth, or expenditure. 


Outfits sold $3.50 to $10. Outfits rented $150 
and upwards Shipped from Chicago, 





San Francisco, or Albany 
COTRELL @ LEONARD, 
Box 8. 472-478 Broud way, Albany, N, Y. 

















|AWAKEN THE FACULTY OF OBSERVATION. 


Minerals will do it. If you do not believe it send 
five cents in stamps for a crystal of selenite as large 
as the cut. Jf its transparency, softness, easy 
cleavage, flexibility. pearly and sub-vitreous luster, 
are not quickly noticed we will present you with 
one of our $1.00 Manhattan Collections of 
Minerals, in which it is one of the 36 admirable 
specimens. If you wish you can draw forth much 
more information about this crystal. Try it. Send 
also for our free leaflet, “ Suggestions to Teachers 
of Mineralogy,” and our free 44 page Price-Lists. 


GEO. L. ENGLISH @ CO., Mineralogists, 


Dealers in Educational and Scientific Minerals, 
3 and 5 West 18th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 








For the best text-books in Language and Grammar examine 


DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 


consisting of English Grammar for Grammar Schools and Language Lessons fer 
Grammar. Grades and for third and fourth grades First Book. 


JUST ADOPTED FOR USE CITY OF PATERSON, N. J. 
For the best text-books in Arithmetic 
NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 


in seven books—a book for each school year. Recognized as one of the most success- 
ful series of school text-books of the time. 


Samples of Inductive Course for 2Oc, each, of Graded Lessons 15¢. 
each. Send for descriptive circulars. Correspondence solicited . * . 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, 


Boston Chicago 


T=CROWELL CABINET 


constitutes a complete physical laboratory. No additional pieces 
are necessary for 


A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


The manual a ty ry om the cabinet gives minute instructions 
for more than five hundred distinctexperiments. _ 

The outfit has given universal and absolute satisfaction. ‘I'he 
cabinet is equipped with eppliances for water pressure, electricity, 
gas,and compressedair. Every piece 1s numbered and has a special 

lace in one of the drawers. The universal verdict is: ‘It is the 

est thing on the market.” 








Write for large illustrated catalogue and book of testimonials. 


Marn OFFict AND Factory: Eastegn OFFice: 
Ft. Wayne Av. and St Joe St., INDIANAPOLIS. HAMILTON,N_.Y. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 

OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
ComPLETE COURSES IN 


ORATORY, ACADEMICS & METHODS. 








SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 

> and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pnres., 








HYDE PARK, MASS. 
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is emphatically denied by President 
Thompson and also by Dr. Brooks. The 
latter says there is no professor in the 
school who does not believe in Christi- 
anity. The state law directs that the 
minimum number of verses of the Bible to 
be read at the opening sessions daily 
shall be eight, while the board of educa- 
tion requires a minimum of ten. It is 
said the board’s committee on the school 
will investigate the matter. 


Dr. Lawrence C. Hull recently resigned 
his position as principal of the academic 
department of the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
institute, owing to a difference of opinion 
between the trustees and himself over de- 
tails of management. The corporation 
believed the Polytechnic should become 
more and more exclusively a college, while 
Professor Hull maintains that this is im- 
possible unless an endowment is forthcom- 
ing. 


PeorIA, ILt.—The eighteenth annual 
session of the Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association convened March 21, with near- 
ly 2,c00 teachers in attendance. Pres. H. L. 
Roberts, of Farmington, opened the meet- 
ing. Professor Lord, of Charleston, and 
President Butier, of Columbia, delivered 
addresses. Many prominent educators 
were present. 


Commissioner Fred W. Atkinson, of the 
Philippines,has written the following letter 
to Walter J. Ballard, of Schenectady,N.Y.: 
Out of a total of 825 teachers which we now 
have 580 are mer and 245 are women. The 
number of teachers’ stations is 455, of 
which 200 are ungarrisoned and about 245 
garrisoned. The question ot the personal 
safety of the teachers has never arisen ; in 
fact, I have received assurances from time 
to time that the workers in the educational 
movement would be well treated by the 
so-called insurrectos, who recognize the 
value of the work done by the teachers. I 
have appointed a very large number of 
soldier teachers, about half of whom are 
good and therest incompetent and ineffi- 
cient. A good many of the latter have 
already left the service of the department, 
and the former are still acting as teachers 
of English. Of course, all the teachers 
understood before coming over here that 
they could not expect to find here the 
luxuries so common at home; and now, 
after their arrival and assignment to their 
stations, they have learned to accept the 
conditions such as they are, and, thoroly 
interested in their work, they enjey their 
surroundings. 


Miss Reel of the Indian Schools. 


Miss Estelle Reel, superintendent of 
Indian schools, is the subject of an appre- 
ciative article in the December number of 
Amertcan Education, under the somewhat 
strange head of “Schoo! Menof the Hour.” 
Miss Reel was born in I Illinois, from which 
state she went to Wyoming about twelve 
years ago. Her special training for the 
profession of teaching was received in 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Boston; and when 
she obtained a position in the Cheyenne, 
Wyo., public schools, her advancement 
was rapid. She became successively and 
successfully county and state superintend- 
ent of schools, winning distinction by her 
energy and the originality of her methods. 

In her candidacy on the Republican 
ticket for the position of state superin- 
tendent, Miss Reel participated with the 
other candidates inthe work of the cam- 
paign. making a thoro canvass of the state, 
and traveling many hundred miles by 
wagon and stage. She received a larger 
majority than any other candidate on the 
ticket, which was elected in its entirety. 

As state superintendent Miss Reel was 
ex-officte secretary of the state board of 
charities, and ¢x-offizo secretary of the 
state land board. An instance of her 
snergy and ability is found in the fact that 
when she took charge, the land board 
was paying into the state treasury about 
$1oo a week; in the course of a year she 





had brought the returnup to $1,e00 a week. 
After two years in this office, she resigned 
te accept the government pesition she now 
holds. - 

Miss Reel is the first woman who has 
ever occupied the position of superintend- 
ent of Indian schools, but her recerd has 
silenced the skeptical criticism that fol 
lowed her appointment. Many new 
features have been iatroduced by her into 
the system of Indian education. She 
visits all the schools as frequently as their 
isolation and the difficulties ef travel will 
permit, and thus keeps in touch with 
teachers and pupils, and informed ofactual 
conditions. 

It is Miss Reel’s belief that industrial 
training should have the foremost place 
in Indian education; and she urges this 
with a special reason for the women, 
namely, that “ when you civilize the wife 
you civilize tho home.” 

Tho coming trom a state whieh provided 
for weman’s suffrage when its constitution 


woman suffragist as the type is = 
pietured. She is young, gentle, feminine, 
and attractive; she is a charming conver- 
satienalist ; and tho she disclaims being a 
public orator, she knows hew to address 
and hold an audience. The popularity. 
that has —— been hers in Wyoming is ex- 
tending to al eq of the country te which 
her duties call her. 





A Worth-While Catalog of 
Books. 
For Home and School. 


When there is such abundance of books 
of high character, at low cost, is it nota 
great pity that our homes and scheols 
shall be so flooded—if not with trash, yet 
with what is far from being the best? 

The editors and publishers of this paper 
are ambitious to better existing conditions 
and they an to every lover of good 
books to help them. 

To help, at least a little, will be easy for 
every one. You can do it by sn, | 
titles of books that have pleased and helpe 
you; by scanning the tentative lists of 
titles we shall print, and casting your vote 
for or against—or by suggesting Jdetter 
titles in substitution; help by talking about 
the plan to your acquaintances and arous- 
ing their interest; by sending us, if you 
can write them, bright, short items or 
articles suitable for these pages, about 
best books and worthy authors. 
The compilation, and the supplying, at 
lowest possible cost of this ‘“ Worth- 
While Library for Home and School” 
will be especially in charge of Mr. John B. 
Alden, the well-known pioneer in publish- 
ing high-class literature at low cost, 
who is now associated with this paper. 
It is purposed to start the library by an 
effort to select alimited 1,000 of the world’s 
| best books, now current—“ best” not by 
any strict measures of scholarship, or liter 
ary flavor, but best by a combination of 
high qualities, and especially by adapta- 
tion to the needs and demands of homes 
and schools. 
It is purposed, also, to have prominently 
in mind the question of best editions, and 
lowest cost. 
An attempt will alse be made to grade 
many (not all) titles indicating their suit- 
ableness to school supplementary or col- 
lateral reading; in this practical feature 
teachers can be greatly helpful. 
Now we have started the little ball roll- 
ing. Will you give it a “ push” forward? 
Cut out the tentative lists we shall print 
from time to time; talk them over with 
mae friends; -get their votes; send them 
ack to us with your records of votes and 
your comments. 
When we have selected our first thousand 
best, we will go prom tly on to a second 
thousand. It isa re | thought that there 
are many more than athousand good books 
in this world! 





was framed,Miss Reel does net look like a | ‘ 


Concentrated Efficiency 


TuHaT 1s THE Key Note oF 


THE CHICAGO 


Concentration of Keyboard. 
Concentration of Mechanism. 
CONCENTRATION OF PRICE, 





pee = ———— = 
The only expansion over other mac 
exclusive gocd features, of which there are 
many. Our printed matter detailsthem. Send 
for it. or send $35 to-day for a machine on ten 
days’ trial. If you are not satisfied we return 
ourmoney-. But we aresure of your satisfac- 
ion, and if you have ever purchased $100 
machines, you'll regret the $65 profit you gave 
the makers. 


CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO. 
124 Wendell St., Chicago, U S.A. 


IS YOUR SCHOOL 
WELL LIGHTED? 


or is it difficult for you to read the pages 
of your school boeks? If so, it will pay 
you to investigate with the view of in- 
stalling in your school the 


“AURORA” 
Acetylene Generator 


a gas is used by those who desire 
the cheapest, safest, best, and most health- 
ful light. Electricity costs 5 times, com- 
mon gas 4 times, and coal oil 3 times as 
much as acetylene. Its steady, natural light 
preserves the eyesight. Prof. Eihmer, of 
New York, says: “It is almost pure 
sunlight.” 


A Splendid Light for the Home. 


Fully Guaranteed. If not as represented 

enerator may be returned and money will 
“ refunded. Write for catalogue and 
prices. 








Special To the first school or private residence 

pecial in your town or neighborhood using 

Offer our generator we will make a special 
offer. Write for particulars. 


AURORA ACETYLENE Co., 


ttanooga, Tenn. 


ASBESTOLITH 


FIREFROOF FLOORS, 
SANITARY BASE, Etc. 





Manufactured and for Sale by 


THE ASBESTOLITH COMPANY, 


95 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


DERE RIOR CORD SS ure 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, seis: Asthma, 


. il. 35 cents. 
STOWELL & CO i omg 
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5 an oe 
Constable Ca, 


Oriental Rugs. 


Recently opened, marked at very moderate 
prices. 


Domestic Rugs, Carpets, and other 
light floor coverings, in artistic col- 
orings and designs, for Summer use. 


Upholstery. 


Cotton Tapestry, Corduroy, and 
Armure. 


Cretonnes and Tuscan Linens 
for Summer Curtains and Furniture 
Covering. 

Muslin Curtains. 
Slip Covers, 


Broadway K 196 st. 


NEW YORK 





BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL. 


Qh0 


Qrnyy 


ZIN 
_Z = 
= —( BEST GROWN = 


“Or F ew 


Only 33c. a Ib. 


In absolutely air-tight 1-lb. trade-mark bags, preserving 

strength and flavor indefinitely, even if opened. 
Other Good Coffees - - - 12to15c.alb, 
Excelient Teasinthe Cup- - 30, 35, 50c-alb, 
COOK BOOK FREE to Customers. Bound in 

cloth, 225 pages, 2,500 receipts, 
For New Terms, address Scrib. 
THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA Co. 
P. 0. Box 289, 
31 &33 Vesey Street, New York. 


ST. DENIS 


HOTEL 
and lith Street, New York 
(Opp. Grace Church) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 


Table d’Hote Breakfast «= « 50 
- ‘** Dinner, $1.25 and 1.50 
Centrally located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 
Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 








Broadway 














At the end of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Avenue, 4Ist and 42d Streets 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORE 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d Street Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 








Miscellaneous. 


Not a Cent for Samples. 


But 6 cents to cover postage is all 
Roberts & Meck, of Harrisburg, Pa., ask 
you to send them for a full set of samples 
of their Examination, Practice, and Draw- 
ing Papers, and Spelling Blanks. We 
would advise all teachers to send forthese 
samples and mention this paper. 


$ 1 00. 


Chicago to St. Paul or Minneapolis for 
double berth in Tourist sleeping cars of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 


‘|way, each Tuesday and Friday during 


March and April, 1902, on train No. 1 
leaving Chicago at 6:30 P. M. 

For further information apply to the 
nearest coupon ticket agent, or address 
F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago. 


Dallas, Texas. 

Frem Washington, D. C., to Dallas, 
Texas, and return, $29.35, en account of 
the Confederate Reunion. Tickets on 
sale April 18th to zoth, with final limit 
May 2d. By deposit of ticket with joint 
agent, Dallas, Texas, en or before April 
30th and payment of fee, fifty cents, an 
extension may be obtained te May Isth, 


1902. 
Asheville, N. C. 

One fare round trip, account Southern 
Baptist Cenvention; Washington to Ashe- 
ville and return, $14.95. Tickets on sale 
May 6th to roth, good to return until Ma 
21st, except that by deposit of tickets wit 
joint agent at Asheville on or before May 
15th and payment of fifty cents, an exten- 
sion to not later than June 2, 1902, may be 


obtained. 
Jackson, Miss. 

One fare rouad trip, account of the an- 
nual meeting General Assembly Presbyte- 
rian Church; Washington to Jackson and 
return, $26.50. Tickets en sale May 12th, 
13th, and 14th, with final limit May 30, 


1908. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

One fare round trip, plus $2.00 member- 
ship fee. Tickets on sale June 27th to 
July 1st, with final limit July 6th, except 
that Ton of ticket with joint agent 
on or before July 6th and payment fee of 
fifty cents, an extension will be made to 
not later than September Io, 1902. 

For full particulars, information, etc., 
call on or address New York office, 271 
and 1185 Broadway. ALEX S. THWEATT, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 1185 Broadway. 


Special Rates Announced via Southern 
Railway. 


SeuTH CAROLINA INTERSTATE AND 
WESTINDIAN EXPOSITION, CHARLES- 
Ton, S. C—New YorK TO CHARLESTON 

AND RETURN $22.55. 


Round-trip tickets: at greatly reduced 
rates, good for eleven (11) days. The 
Charleston Exposition Flyer, which leaves 
New York daily at 3.25 P. M., carrying thru 
Pullman Sleeping-car Coaches and Din- 
ing Cars, New York to Charleston. 


$50.00 Californie. 


Will sell Colonist tickets, months of 
Mareh and April, New York to California, 
at $50.00. Tourist Sleeping Cars operated 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays; 
Washington, D. C., te Sam Francisco 
without change. Berthrates Washington, 
D. C., to San Francisco, $7.00. 


Washington, 
Three-day Personally-Conducted Tour 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The next Pennsylvania Railroad Person- 
ally-conducted Tour to Washington leaves 
Thursday, April 17. Rate, covering rail- 
road transportation for the round trip, 
hotel accommodations, and guides, $14.50 
from New York, $13.00 from Trenton, and 


via 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Ferever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, OR MAGICAL 


BEAUTIFIER 





enutifies 


b 
the skin. 


gles, Freckles, 


Rash andskin 
4 diseases, an 

j every blemish 
on beauty and 
defies etec- 
tion. On its 
virtues it has 
stood the test 
of 54 years; no 
other has, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 


ether cosmetic 
m 
] 


Purifies as well 





LS 
ss 


made. Acceptno counterfeit of similarname. The 


be sureit 
is properly 


distinguished Dr. L. A. 
the Aaut-ton (a patient): 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least net go of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months uene i’ every day. 
GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBT .E removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r. 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by al] Druggists,and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 8., Canadas,and Europe. Also found 
in N. ¥: City at R. H. Macy’s, ‘Wanamaker's and other 
Fancy Goods Dealers. Beware of Base Imitations, 
$1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling 

sam 


Pears 


Few people know the 
comfort and beauty of 
perfect natural skin. 


ge said toa-lady of 
“As you ladtes witli use 





Have you used Pears’ 


soap ? 
Sold all over the world. 


LANGUAGES {ixsegsiey, 
School Use, &c. 
CORTINA’S METHOD complete 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50 
Awarded First Prize at Columbian Exposition. 
French Sample, 8 lessons, 30c. 


PHONOGRAPH {2) Soenrsssony land. $o0 
1. VeRBos EsPANOLES, Eng. equivalents 75c. 
2. CoRTINA’s Sp.-Eng. Diction’y,index., 25c. 

NO CORTINA SERIES. 

1, Despugs p¢ La Liovvia, annotated... 2c. 
9. Ex Inp1ano, Spanish and English... 50c. 
8. Ex Inp1ano, Spanish, annotated.... 40c. 
4. Amparo, Novel, Spanish and English 7c. 
6. Amparo, Spanish edition, annotated 50¢. 
6. Ex Fina Da Norma, annot’din Eng. 75c, 








¥. Mopetos Para Cartas, Span. Png.. 75e. 
6. FortunNA, 4stories,ann’t’din —— 85c. 
®. TEMPRANO, ¥ Oon Sou..do.,.... do... 35¢. 


Cat.of othertext and imported Spanish Books. 


BR D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 
44 Wrst 84TH StTRsEt, New Yor«. 


FREN CH BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 

Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK. 
Complete Catalogue on applicationg 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N. Y. City. 














Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


699 Mapison AVE. 
Dr.Victor .. Bel l, New Yorz Orry. 
Author of “ Popular Essays on the Care of the Teeth 

and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
Care of Them,” a supplementary reader 
which is ased in many schools. 
Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental werk 
of every kind, especially 





Toeth Crowning, Bridge Werk, and Building 
Up Teeth and Mouth 
Special prices to teachers. Appoint ts to suit the 
convenience of teachers may be arranged. 
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Spring Medicine 

There is no other season when good 
Medicine is so much needed as in the 
Spring. 

The blood is impure, weak and 
impoverished—a condition indicated 
by pimples and other eruptions on the 
face and body, by deficient vitality, 
loss of appetite, lack of strength, and 
want of animation. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Make the blood pure, vigorous and 
rich, create appetite, give vitality, 
strength and animation, and cure 
all eruptions. Have the whole family 
begin to take them today. 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been used in 
our family for some time, and always with 
good results. Last spring I was all run 
down and got a bottle of it, and as usual 
received great benefit.” Miss BEULAH 
Boyce, Stowe, Vt. é 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to 
Cure and keeps the promise. 


FREE 
CAMERAS 


For Teachers’ Disposal 
We offer, free 
A No. 2 Brownie Camera 


to any teacher who will arrange to award the same 
as a Prizein any class competition, but not more 
than one camera will be givenin any one school. 
Applicants will give, in addition to their own name 
and address, the full name and address of their 
school and state average number of Dupils in 
attendance. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. hiaemeune, N. Y. 


DIEGES & CLUST 








Makers of Class 
Pins and Medals 


23 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 





Plays, Drills, Entertainments | ‘rr 


Suitable for school exhibitions. 
Descriptive list sent free on application. 
HAROLD ROORBACH, Publisher, 

$132 Nassau St., New York, N.Y. 


$11.50 from Philadelphia. These rates 
cover accommodations for two days at the 
Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt 
House. For accommodations at Regent, 
Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 
less. Special side trip to Mt. Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with 
special hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons. 

tor itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York ; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. 
J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


Are You Tired? 


Are you tired out with your brainwork? 
Are you nervous? Are you forgetful? 
Are you restless at night? Yes. Then 
what you need is a bottle of Crosby’s 
VITALIZED Phosphites. Be careful to see 
that you get Phosphites—Crosby’s VI- 
TALIZED. 


High Pressure Days. 


Men and women alike have to work in- 
cessantly with brain and hand to hold 
their own nowadays. Never were the de 
mands of business, the wants of the 
family, the requirements of society, more 
numerous. The first effect of the praise 
worthy effort to keep up with all these 
things is commonly seen in a weakened or 
debilitated condition of the nervous sys- 
tem. which results in dyspepsia, defective 
nutrition of both body and brain, and in 
extreme cases in complete nervous pros- 
tration. It is clearly seen that what is 
needed is what will sustain the system, 
give vigor and tone to the nerves, and 
keep the digestive and assimilative func. 
tions healthy and active. From personal 
knowledge, we can recommend Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla for this purpose. It acts on 
all the vital organs, builds up the whole 
system, and fits men and women for these 
high pressure days. 


The bility of the American engineer to 
design steel structures of great strength 
and pleasing architectural deat; is shown 
in the eight half-tones on the handsome 








souvenir mailing card issued by the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, 
N.J. Thecard isa piece of artistic ad- 
vertising on the part of the Company, and 
will prove of decided interest to construct- 
ing engineers and architects, to whom it 
will be sent on request. 

Dixon's Silica-Graphite Paint, which 
protects these structures from corrosion, 
has been very extensively used in the 
south, west, and sea-coast sections of the 
United States, also in Mexico, Australia, 
China, Japan, West Indies and Philippine 
Islands and has proven its protective 
and wearing qualities in all climates. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 


MBs. WIN 


nN Ww ae OF MOTHER 


ENS the GUMS ata #8 OP 

by Drog and is the est a 
Part o 

inslow's s 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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"He had small skill o horse Hesh 
who bougntagaose to ride on’ Dont take - 





is SAP 


~Try acake ofit.and be convinced.= 


OLIOCe 


owes 8 ormmne Syrup has been used for | ‘ 
8 


othing Syrup” and take no other \ 


@e CLINTON SAFETY PIN: 










For Years the Standard of 
Comparison for Safety Pins 
NO OTHER ‘‘JUST AS GOOD.” 












Made of ly does not bend; 
sharp repecially ep aeae coil, can- 
ne sizes, from 






in fabric; made in 
; ~. 





A. G SPALDING & BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 


ane outfitters to the leading colleges, em 
and athletic clubs of the country. 

aingte Official Athletic Goods are 

an 


standard o: 
are recognized as such by al 4 = leading 
ic variably 


8 
qualit; 
organizations controlling sports, 
adopt Spalding’s Goods as the 


THE SPALDING Official aos ase Ball, Offi 
Pasereatiegiase? Foss Ball Official Gee Gaelic and prone 


Bee eon Batal Pate Bolt OmiiatAttlotie tee 
ase Ba C1a. ‘olo Cc: 
ments, Official Boxing Gl oves. ag 


Insist u tting Spalding’s goods and refuse 
socent any’ Poing that is ‘offered a “Just as good as ro 


Handsomely illustrated catalogue thletie goods mai 
ed pata pt & — 


A. &. SPALDING G& BROS. 
New York Chicago 


Write Dr. Claypool peop 
lectures for Commencement and 
Institute. 

One superintendent said, “Dr. Clay- 


pool’s lecture was worth as much as many 
an ordinary Institute.” 








Lectures, 
“SHELLS AND SHACKLES.” 
“TWO OF AMEQICA’S IDEAS.” 


Dr. Ernest Vernon Claypool, 
WAVERLY, IowA. 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and tor permanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthful climate, mountain 
air scenic beauty beyond compare. A n 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 


F. W. HURD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 








EMERSON 


College of Oratory ==} 




















CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President. 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in the 
student a knowledge of his own powers in ex pres- 
sion, whether as a creative thinker or an inter- 
jummer ses- 

to teach Oratory 
Singing, 





Pedagogy. For catalogue —~ “all information app! y to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 


Ch Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

















Rew ideas 
FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Notwithstanding the full list of entertainment books 
that we already have we are constantly looking for new 
ideas, fresh and original for school celebrations. Manu- 
scripts for dialogs, drills, and marches, plays, musical 
i , tableaux, &c.will receive prompt 





and careful consideration. Should they meet our needs 
they will be taken for publication on liberal terms. 
us hear what you have. 


Let 








E. L, KELLOGG & CO,, 6I E, 9th St,,New Yor}. 
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PUBLISHERS, M’F’RS OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


DIRECTORY 


AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


We give below a list of the leading firms of publishers of school books and manufacturers of 


school supplies and equipment. 
In writing for circulars, catalogs, or other information, you will get special 


in sending orders. 


attention by mentioning THe JOURNAL every time you write. 


This will be a great convenience to subscribers to Tue JoURNAL 





School Book Publishers. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York 
#. Holt & Lo., ra 
Jonkins, W. R. me 


“ 


m, Wood & Co,, = 
cClure, Phillips & Co., ‘‘ 
aker & Taylo: Co. - 
im, Beverley Harison, 
iicbe School Book Co., +e 
iinds & Noble, * 
merican Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin.. Chicago, pe 
Atlanta, Portland, Or. 
niversity Publishing Co.,. 
N. Y.. boston, — New Orleans 
Tutler, Sheldon «& C 
New York, philadelphia, B =~ 
é ppleton & Cu., D., 
he Macmillan Co., 
R and, McNally & Co., 
roompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Tt. R. Shewell & Co.,, sail 
Keath &Co.,D.c. “* a 
Prang Edu. Co., ee - 
Silver, Burdett & Co.,“ ‘*'  * 
Powers & Lsors, Chicago 
Fianagan Co. A. Me 
Western Pub House, = 
Werner School Book Co., 
Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. , Philadelphia 
VicKay, David. 
Sower Co., Christopher, 
BE. L. Myers & Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Milton Bradley Co, 
Sadler-Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
B F. Johnson Pub. (o., 
Richmond, Va. 
Practical Text-Book Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


General Publishers. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 

) aynard, Merrill & Co., ne 
Tne Morse Co., id 
©.ribner’s Sons. Chas., ee 
xy. ¥. Crowell & Co., . 
4 

} 


we A 


“ iy 


“ 


J.-F. Taylor & Co., New York 
Ss. S. McClure Co., ol 

Knight & Millet, Boston 
Saalfield Pab. Co., Akron, Obio 


Music Publishers. 
Richardson-Smith Co. 


Cameras. 
Eastman Kodak, Rochester, N. Y. 


ig see Crayons, Erasers. 
Silicate Slate Co., New York 

ph Pascamen 4 Furnishing Co. N ¥. 

eg & Putnam, 

i. J. Johnson & Co. ss ~ 


NEY. 


American Sch. Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago. 
E, W. A, Rowles, 
JL. Hammett Co., 
standard Crayon Co., Lynn, Mass. 
Am, Blackboard Co., St Louis 


School Bells. 
American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
E W A. Rowles, hicago 
MeShane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M, J 
Schermerhorn Co.,, J. Ww. - 
J.C. Rockwell, ee 
Keliogg’s feachers’ Bureau, “ 
Albany Teach. Ag cy, Albany,N. Y. 
Bardeen’s Agency, ‘Syracuse, N. Me 
C.J. Albert Chicavo 
B. F., Clark, Chicago, Ill. 
Orville Brewer Teachers’Ag." 
Eastern Teachers’ Boston 
Fisher’sTeachers’Agency, ‘ 
Fisk Leachers’ Agencies, 

Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto. Los Angeles 
Teachers’ Exchange, Boston 

Ceutral Teachers’ Bureau. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Ed. Bureau, 
Allentown, Pa. 
Hancock, Md. 


Typewriters. 
Am, Writing Mach. Co.,New York 
Wyckoff, Seamansé | Benedict, as 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pittsburg. Pa. 
Oliver Typewriter, Chicago 
Chicago Writing Machine Co., 


Gunston Bureau, 


Chicago 
Hotels. 
Grand Union New York 
st. Denis “ 
Continental Phila. 
Schools. 


Cortina School of Languages,N. .Y. 
Teachers College, 
New York University, = 
N. E. Conservatory ef Music, Bos. 
Univer-ity of Chicago, TH. 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
International Corres. School, 
Scranton, Pa. 
School Clocks. 
American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Fred Frick Clock ee 
a. 
Manual Training Supplies. 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
New York 
Chandler & Barber, Boston 


Phys. and Chem. i, 
Eimer & Amend, os 


Bausch & Lomb, Kochester, N.Y. 

Franklin Laboratory Supply Co., 

Bostun 

Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
Crowell Apparatus Co., 

Indianapolis 


Insurance. 


Mutual Life New York 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., ‘* 
Am. Temperance Life Ins. Co., 
New Y York 
Mass, Mutual Life 
Springfield, Mass. 


Anatomical [odels. 
Chas. H. Ward, Rochester, N. Y. 
Maps, Globes, etc, 


Am, School Furniture Co. — 
New York, Chicago 
Andrews Sch. Furnishing Co., 
New York 
Potter & Putnam, N.Y; 
Rand, McNally & Co 
Chicago and N.Y 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
J.L, Hammett Co., Boston 
McConnell Schl, Sup. Co., Phila. 
Howell, EK. K., W ashington, DC. 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 


Gillott, Jos. & Sons, NY. 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 
E. Faber, a8 
Eagle Pencil Co., as 
Dixon Pencil Co., “Jersey City, N.J. 


School Supplies. 


See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
School Blanks, Kindergerten Mater- 
ial, etc. 


Schermerhorn Co., J. W., 
Andrews Sch, Fur. Co. 
Potter & Patnam, 

N. ¥. Silicate Slate Co. . 
American School Furniture Co., 


Chicago & N. Y. 
E. W. A, Rowles, Chicago, Il. 
J.L. Hammett Co., 
Boston and N. Y 
McConnell Schl. Furn. Co. Nila. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


[linerals. 

Geo. L. English & Co., New York 
Howell, E. E. Washington, D.C. 

Photos for Schools. 
Berlin Photo Co., K. %, 
The J. R. Lynch Co os 
Perry Pictures Co., “Malden, Mass. 
Records, Blanks, Stationery. 


Acme Stationery & Paper Co. 
New York 


NY. 


we 


American School Furniture Co, 

New York, Chicago 
E. W. A. Rewles, hicago 
J. L, Hammett Co., Boston 


Pencil Sharpeners. 
E. W. A. Rowles, icago 
F. H. Cook & Co., Leominster, Mass. 


School Equipment. 
H. W. Johns Mfg. Co., N.Y. 
Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass. 


Charts. 
Potter & Putnam, New Y 
American School Furniture ¢ 
New York, Chic, 
Kellogg & Co., E.L.. N.Y , "Chico ¥0, 


Boston 
Western Pub, House, Chicago 
W. A. Rowles, Chicago 


Rand, McN ally & Co.,, 

Chicago, and N. Y. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. ston 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 


Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co , E. L. 

New York, Chicago, Boston 
J. ¥F. Wagner, New York 
H. Roorbach, 


ook Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


School Furniture, 
American Sch. Fur. Co., F 
Andrews Sch. Furnishing Co., “ 
K. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
Cc. F. Weber Co., te 
Milton Bradley Co., Spr’gf’d,Mass. 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. & Co., New York — 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 
u.¥ C, Merriam, Springfield, Mags. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 
aor & Rollinson, N. 

. L. Ricketts, 
E. W. A. Rowles, 


Kindergarten Material. 


Chicago 
‘ 


Schermerhorn Co.,J.W., N.Y. 
J. L, Hammett Co., Boston 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Globes. 
Potter & Putnam, N.Y. 
Amer Schl. Furn, Co., 
Rand, MeNally & Co., Chicago 
E. W. A. Rowles, ba 
Pianos. 
Steinertone Co., N. Y. City 


Patent Gas. 
Aurora Acetylene Uo., 
Chattanoog», Tenn, 





HOW TO TEACH 


They will help you all along the way. They touch directly upon the school-room 
problems, and give in compact torm the most approved methods. Well printed, uni- 
iormly bound in flexible cloth, fully illustrated. 


No. 
oe 


I 
a 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East goth St., New York. 


25 cents each. 


How to Manage Busy Work. Kellogg 
How to Teach Botany. Kellogg 

How to Teach Paper Folding and Cutting. Latter 
How to Teach to Read. Kellogg 
How to Make School-Room Charts. Kellogg 
How to Teach Minerals. 
How to Teach Birds. 
How to Teach Bugs and 
How to Teach Fractions. 
How to Teach Clay Modeling. Kellog 
How to Teaeh Primar 
How to Teach Butterflies. 
How to Teach U.S. History. Elson 
How to Teach Composition Writing. 
How to Teach Constructive Work. Codd 
How to Teach about Fishes. 
How to Teach about Trees. 
How to be a Successful Teacher. Kellogg 


Payne 

Payne 

eetles. Payne 
Kellogg 


Payne 


Payne 
Payne 





gg 
Arithmetic, Seeley 


Kellogg 


the most 


all. 
book and 
tions, the 
proved. 





and the means of improving it. 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and universities, 
Se men and women, and was 

ighly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now grately 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
There is no doubt but that with this 


E. L. KELLOGG & C0, 


MEMORY 


How to Improve It 
Dr. Edward Pick was for many years 


eminent authority on memory 
His cele- 


teachers and 


The instruction given 


careful observance of its instruc- 
memory may be greatly im- 


Price $1.00 net. 


61 E. 9th St., 
New York. 
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THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By WiILuiAM VauGHN Moopy and Ropert Morss Lovett, of the University of Chicago. 12mo, about 450 pages. (In Press.) 
An account of English letters covering especially the period from which requirements are taken for college entrance examinations, 


Besides giving secondary school students a correct understanding of the origin and meaning of English literature, the book is designed 


particularly to place before them _in 


Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Words vorth, and 


erspective the greater pornennmaes and their significance. There are admirable chapters on 
the Georgian and Victorian poets and novelists, with full commentaries 


and reviews of their more important works. The bibliography is more comprehensive, complete, and practical than that in any other 
similar book and will be of inestimable value to teacher and pupil. The whole undertaking is one greatly to be welcomed for its 


scholastic excellence and for its utility to the teacher. 








GOVERNMENT 
IN STATE AND NATION 


By J. A. James, Ph. D., Professor of History in Northwestern 
University, and A. H. Sanrorp, M. A., Professor of History in 
the Stevens Point, Wis., Normal School. 12mo. 383 pages. 
$1.00 wf. 


The authors have endeavored to present to teachers of Civil 
»ment a book on the same oe with the best texts in 
Literature, and Science. Emphasis is placed upon the 
“ings Of the government in its various departments, and 
‘s given to practical protlems of local government, 
connection with elections, trials, taxation and the 
tive Questions in connection with each chapter, 
* references, giving not only title of book or 
act page, makes this an improvement over 

t 


“Fine in plan, in style, in scholarship, 
ary subject there is not only informa- 


t ‘ing managed, but.as to how progres- 
sive » managed, and there is also a 
biblic, things to be read about it both 


in book. ble piece of work.” 


’S «© COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY ”’ 





ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


An Outline of Physiography. By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S. 


12mo. With maps and colored plates. 3883 pages. $1.25 net. 

This is an Elementary book; it. is designed for high, normal, 
and secondary schools and not for the college or universit 
student. Lhought questions, individual exercises, and field wor 
are abundantly provided. The author’s familiarity both with 
~ oneness and geographic science makes the book unusually 
strong. 

Has displaced every other text on the subject in one place or 
another, and is everywhere giving the best of satisfaction. 

Journal of Education says: ‘“* Nowhere have Mr. Redway’s 
knowledge and_ skill appeared to better advantage, to say the 
least, than in this book. The analysis of the subject is remarkably 
clear, scientific, and usable; the arrangement of each chapter is 
vedagogical, with exercises and questions admirably prepared. 

he wealth of material is specially noticeable. In the final twenty- 

five pages are given the industrial regions and interests of the 
United States.” 


in preparation. 








CHa .LES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


Educational Department, 
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“EASY TO TEACH.” 


This is the common verdict of nearly 
3000 teachers who are now using 


COMMERCIAL and INDUS- 
TRIAL BOOKKEEPING 


in their classes. 


This does not mean poor teaching, but 
rather effectzve teaching, because the 
wants of the pupil have been so care- 
fully anticipated that the teacher is 
saved from the drudgery of details 
and can devote his attention to the 
more profitable business ot instructing. 


This bookkeeping is used in nearly 2500 
schools consisting of grammar schools, 
normal schools, high schools, parochial 
schools and private commercial schools. 


It’s worth your while to drop a postal 
for booklets giving full information. 


SADLER-ROWE COMPANY, 


Baltimore, Md. 





























BUCHTEL HALL, AKRON, O. 
Frank O. Weary, Architect, Akron. 


Sound-deadening in Floors and Partitions is a far 
more important item of school house construction than 
architectural fancy work. If you mzs¢reduce your cost, 
don’t cut out the deidening. That can only be put zm 
when the school is built. The fancy work can be put 
on afterward. 


CABOT'S DEAFENING “QUILT” 


is the standard deadener, and the only one that absorbs 
and dissipates sound-waves. 


Sample and Special book on 
Schools, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mnfr., 


Boston, Mass. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations. 























